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liBSTRACT 

This^ document 'contains^ ^he papers presented at the 
Twenty-Second Annual Broadcast. Industry Conference ^held at California 
State University^ San Franoisco, in 1^72L, The aim of the conference 
was to develop a better means of communication among nations existing 
dn world that has grown smaller because of the development of the 
communica'tions media. The papers presented include S.I. Hayakawa's 
"Some Psycholigical Implications, of Television," which examines the 
semantic* environment created^ by television and the effects of 
.television on the values of yoiin^ people; "The Role of the Media of 
the Republic of China"; "Impact an^ Meaning of Broadcasting in 
Japan"; "Prospects for Cable Television," which -examines the uses and 
-the possibilities of the coa^xial cable^^in education, .industry, and 
"^he home;*^ and "GuiiLelin^es for f:ross-CuitjUral Communication." 
Additional papers e3&plofe the challenges of international 
broadcasting in twerps of political, economic, social, and - educational 
effects; The twelwe papers represent ai^ initial step io the exchange 
of ideas, tec^hniqiles, and content in- the broadcast fields in the 
Pacific nations. A final section descTtibes the current broadcasting 
facilities of the Pacific nations.* (RB)^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ii^ 1946 the Radio Department of San Francisco State C olle^c convened a iulmiu^ oi siUilcnu 
faculty, and professional broadcasters at a function known smipl) "the banquet " I liatlkimi; bv^aiiK 
an annual affair and has since grown to the Broadcast Industry Cunference An enlarged and effc«.tuc 
meeting of academic anc} professional -men and women from all over the United Statei>. it was expanded lu 
1950 to include television. The Department m due time became known as Broadcast TommuniLatiun Arts 
A year ago. the institution became California State University, San Francisco. 

The City of San Francisco, a principal U. S. gateway to the Pacific, has had a cosmupolitan uharauter 
not found m any other Amencan metropolis. As a parallel, educational institutions located here reflect that 
same composition and, m turn, attract foreign stufients who wish to study m Amenca Over its history of 
nearly seventy-five years, th« University has graduated hterally thousands uf btudenti> from Astan and uther 
Pacific countries. These young, incipient world citizens have returned to their home countnes to become 
leadeJs m many fields Dunng their stay on our campus, they were gjven some insight in international 
problems and potential solutions Hopefully, t^ey have used their education *.reiitivelv and cunstractivei) in 
their matunng years and have made gains from an international viewpoint as well, 

^ . The growth of foreign student population at San Fran^iSLO State ha^ nowhere been mure significant 
than iri the field of broadcasting. The, Broadcast Communicatiun Arts Department uf the University has 
long held academic leadership m the Ujiited States. It has a full time faculty and staff which is arriung the 
largest in the country. There is a student populatTQ;! of five hundred undergraduates and one hundred 
graduate students. A significant and growing number of these and a heartening prupurtian (niurc tliaji ten 
per cent) are from tbreign countries. The Department hai> uicreasingly made its influenLe felt iii 
commercial, governmental, and educational radio and television m the Pacific Basin through a steady flow 
of students retuming to their homelands with Master's degrees. 

For thes^f-and a wide variety of collateral reasons, the attention of the Broadcast Industr> Conference 
was directed in April 1972 to international spheres. Well aware that there already existed an international 
conference on the East Coast, San Francisco State expanded its efforts m a principal area of this part of the 
world, the wide Pacific, where the Umversity has long felt a special rejsponsibihty The theme of the 1972 
Broadcast Industry Conference was designated Broadcasting in Pacific Nations. 

As a point of beginning, representatives from fifty -six Pacific countnes were invited b> President S I. 
Hayakawa to convene for four days, April 19 tlirough Apnl 22, 1972. The roster of nations was all-inclusive 
rather than selective Member nations of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, the Western Pacific High 
Commission, the Asian Broadcasting Union, the Colombo Nations Plan, the South Pacific Commission, and 
the South and Southeast Asia T«?lecommunications Network were invited, regardless of -any political 
affiliation or recognition. While attendance was scarcely expected at that time from North Vietnam, North 
Korea, or the Peoples Repubbc of China, the University as a non pohtical. academic mstituuon m pursuit of 
knowledge, made these Countries welcome. Overtures were made to the U.S.S.R. and Mainland China which 
one day wOl be represented at the Conference. The hearty cooperation of the White House, the State 
Department, and the United States Information Agency was secure'd. Media representatives at the United 
Nations w/5re helpful. Changng international relationships indicate tfiat participation of all countries in the 
Pacific may soon be posSble. 

The attendance at Pacific Nations Broadcasting I was heartening indeed. A total of 210 participants 
were registered. This number included representatiV^es of twenty countries, ten of whom were heads of 
broadcast segrhents in their own countries. The mingling of Amencan students with professional radio and 
television personnel, both foreign and Amencan, was heartening, profitable, and a rcahzation of a pnnupal 
goal ot the Conference. * 

This Jirst volume of proceedings, aS is often the case with maiden efforts perhaps lacks a degree of 
publishing sophistication. It is late cbming off the press and is uf modest format The cuiitciii -, however, 
represent honest efforts of men and women of several coufilrips to develop a bettei means of 
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communication one with the other in a world grown smaller because of the development ot tht 



communicaUons media themselves Pacific Nations Broadcasting 1 is an muiai step m the profuabie 
exchange 6f ideai>. techniques, and content m the fields of radio and -television in our part ul the world 
Collateral benefiii denvmg from wider contacts among individuals m the media begun ai the (\.nteft'iKc 
may well luster growth of wanner, more cordial, richer relationships in social, cultural, and ecunoinic 
spheres - ' * * • 
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PROGRAM 
Thursday April 20, 1972 . 

8:00 a.m. Coffee, tea, doughnuts for openers 

8.30,- **Sa!ute to Japanese Tcle,vision.'* Rim introduced by Dick Rector, President, San Francisco 
Chapter, National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences. ^ 

9:30 - First General Aasembiy 

Welcome t)r. Benjamin Draper. Conference Chairman 

Presiding Dr. HarnSon Holland. CHplomat in Residence. Department ol State. USA 

Dr, S..I. Hay akdwa. President, San Francisco State College. **PotentiaIs of the Media in the Reconstruction 
of Vietnam" 

Dr. Stuart W. Hyde, Chairman, Broadcast Communication Arts Department, San Francisco State 

College. "The Media as an International Language" 

# * 

break / 

Dr. Kazuto Yoshido, Duect9r, NHK General Bureau for the America "Impact^and the Me.aning of 
Broadcajiling in Japan ^ 

Mr Sluart Reviil, flead North Amcncan Bureau, Australian Broadcasting Commission "Broadcast 
AccompllsTiraents and Problems in Australia*' 

(OMMfcNiAKY AND DISCUSSION. John D. Summerfield, San Dicgo State College, and Hiomas 
MiillahoyJ>irccJ<>r ol Pu1)1k; Affairs, Station KRON-TV,Sjin hranasco 

THURSDAY NOON. Brown bag lunch on the terrace. Creative Arts Building. In case of rain 
' (Ugh), Studio One. 

I 30 p.m.< Second General Assembly 

Presiding. Dr. Rithard P. Marsh/Professor, Broadcast Communication Arts, San Francisco State 

Mr. I ec Shih-fcng. President. Broadcasting Corporation of China. "Broadcasting in Taiwan" 

Mlss Gwyneth Donchm. Pacific Broadcasting Corporation. "Broadcasting at the Birth of a New 
State. Micronesia'* 

pr. Ralph Barney, Brigham Young University. "Broadcasting as a Force in Pacific Islands 
Modernization: An Evaluation" 



break 
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« 

^ Mrs. Evelyn Payne Davis Vice President, Children's Television Worksliop "Plaza Sesamo, Vila ^esamo and 
Scsamftrasse" 

> 

Dr. Wflfiani G. Harley Presideni, Naaonal Association of FducdOunj-l BruadLai>(crs "Fducjiionjl 
Broadcasting in United States" 

, Mr. Howard Dunn, CATV Projects, Time, Incorporated: **Pro8pects for CATV* 

COMMENTARY AND DISCUSSION: WiUiam Ems, CONRAC Corpo4?ilon\ 

THURSDAY EVENING, is free lime for participants. Viewing of Broadcast Media Award 
wirimng television programs begins at 8:00 a.m. tomorrow moming in i^nuth Hall with the 
Third General Assembly convening at 9:30 ajn. 



Friday April 21 

8'OOa.m. Broadcast Media Award winning programs: 

8 00 to 8 30 "How Now: Hawaii Frve-0," KHET, Honolulu 
8-30to900 **NewYorknlustrated- Hold for Trial,'' WNBC-TV, New York 

9 00 10 9 20 "Station Breaks," KQED, San Francisco 

9: 20 to 9 2(1 What the World Needs Now," KUAT-TV, Tuscoii , Anzona 
^> }i) Third Genera! Assembly 

Presiding Dr William C Wente, Professor Broadcast Communication Arts, San Francisco State . 
Dr f: R Be rtermann. Far Hast Broadcasting Company: "American Broadcastmg Ovei§eas" 
Mr. Tino Serrano, Student, San Francisco State College: "Voice of America" 



-break 



Mr. Kyoon Hur, Graduate Student. 55an Francisco State: "Broadcastii^ in Korea Today" 

Mr Simoun Almario, General Manager, Philippines Broadcasting Service, Manila. "Philippines Broadcasting 
Services Today'' 

* # .X 

Challenge Statements. Mr. Robert Calo, Graduate Student, San Francisco State, and Dr. Rober't K.' 
MacLauchlm, Colorado State University 

COMMENTARY AND DISCUSSION: Dr. ElDean Bennett, Arizona State University 



NOOr^j Participants form into Work-Discussion groups for lunch and afternoon session II you need 
transportation' to the De Yoiing Museum for tonight's banquet, it will be arranged m your 
Work-Discussion group.* 



Saturday Morning April 22 

8:00 a m. Broadcast Media Award winning programs: 
8:00 to 8:30 - *The First Black Hurrah," WKYC-TV, Cleveland, Ohio 
8.30 to 9:00 - **Rcnaissancc in Black," KNBC-TV, Burbank, California 
9:00 to 9-30 - "Th.c People PoU Editorial;^ WMAQ-TV, Chicago ^ 

9:30 - Fourth General Assembly 

< 

Presiding Professor Charles Harriman Smith, Broadcast Communicaaon Arts, San Francisco 
State. **Problems, Progress, and Potentials of COMSAT' 

Wilham Chesney, A. C Nielsen Company: **NicIserf1n the Orient" 

COMMENTARY AND DISCUSSION: Walter H. Canals, Bonneville Intemational Corporation 

Dr. Benjamin Draper, Conference Chairman. "The Next Broadcasting in Pacific Nations Conference" 

Adjournment: Noon, April 22, 1972 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

? 

WASHINGTON 
March 30, 1972 



Emerging international relationships - particularly within the Pacific family of nations - create a new 
and important need for fnendly interchange on social, cultural and economic matters. Those who attend 
Jhe Conference on Broadcasting in Pacific Nations have recognized tffe need for this interchange and, by 
their sessions, are constructively working to fulfill this need. ^ ^ 

Discussions such as this can bring deep personal satisfaction to the participants as well as great natiq|nal 
gains tor \heir rcspcuUve countries. In a wodd in which communications.have become, more than ever, tlie 
hfeblood .of understanding, peace and progress, this Conference provides a far-re^ching and effecti^ fomm. 
promising rich. dividends for each of the fifty -jix countries represented. - v 

I welcome the delegates from other nations and wish all Ayho attend a highly successful meeting. 




* 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OFtELEVISION 



Dr. S. /. Hayakawa, President j 
^California State University, 
^ . * • \ ' San Francisco 

* * - • 

Let me start by defining a term for you, the semantic environment. The sejnantic environment is the 
verbally anCl symbolically created environment in wbich all human beings live It is the environment of news 
end information, beliefs, attitudes, laws, cultural imperatives that constitute your verbal world and mine. A 
quick way to define the semantic environment is to imagine this h?re you are and beside you in your 
comfoFtable living r^om lying on the rug is a dog. In one sense, you are living in the same 
tjnvironinent -physically. But you live in an entirely different environment in, the sense that you live In a 
world that is determined by the fact that you are a Protes^tant, a Catholic, a Christian or a Jew, a Black or a 
white. Of your attitude towards the world is determined by the fact that you were an English major in 
schoo^, a history major or a chemistry major. These have created clSrtain influences in shaping your life. The 
environment that you live in is affected by the fact that there is or is not a war going oh in Southeast Asia 
or ttje Mediterranean or somewhere else in the world. And this news comes to you on television or radio. 
Your dog lies there on the floor and it doesn't mean a damq thing to him. But all these things create our 
verbal vyorld, our intellectual world, our imaginative world, our emotional world, our symbolic world. 
That's the semantic environment. . « ' » » 

It Ts the environment of Shakespeare and Mozart and Bugs Bunny and the Beatles, of Moses and Jesus 
and Billy Graham, of the published batting averages of the Pittsbur^TiTates or the Oakland Athletics It is 
the closing prices on the New York stock exchange. 

• The semantic environment is the product of Jhe vast netw6rk of communication whi<.h we know ab 
civilization. ^ Now, , there is one way in which all of us iniCS-'given country share *he same semantic 
enviroon^'ent. That js, the one created by the major news services and networks and the intellectual climate 
of our times. In another way, each of us creates ouc.own serpantic environment, because even if we 
subscribe to the same newspaper, there are parts of <he newspaper which I read and you don t. There are 
parts of the same newspaper that he reads and you and I don't. And so on. And so, even exposed to the 
same environment, or cultural impact, we get different results out of it. 

j want fo talk next about children./ ^ , 

For^most of the history of the human race, the semantic environment of children has been created by 
their parents and relatives, who pass on to the yoilng their pictures of the world, their value systems, their 
standards of behavior, their beliefsrand so on. 'How do you know,' you ask a little child. 'M'other told me. 
Daddy told me, Grandaddy told me, Uncle Jim told me.' This is the semantic environment that the child 
grows up in, one created by parents, /fe the children grbw older, tha semantic environment is expanded to 
other influences. The influence of friends, neighbors, school. But all these a^re pretty much the product of 
the local culture of the village, or city, or town, or neighborhood you live in. Then, other environmental 
impacts start hitting you from outside that altogether, namely, movies, novels, and stories about distant 
pjaces and distant events. But basically, schools continue the process that parents have begun, and, as a rule, 
parenij* want their children to do well in schoil, which means tp absorb faithfully the messages directed at 
them by their educational system, ^ * » 

Now, the semantic environment of children is never exactly the same as that of the parents, whose 
minds were formed at another time and under other influences. Nevertheless, there is normally some 
continuity between generations because of a background of shared communication and shared values. This 
process of time-binding by means of which parents more or less successfully shape their childrein's ideas and 
values has bjeen going on for perhaps theyvhole history of the auman race. We take this process so much for 
granted that few of us have awakened to the fact that, for mitnons and millions of families, especially in the 
United States, or »n Japan or in other nations in which th^ere Is a television set i/i every home, this process 
isn't taking place any more. 



This IS really a frightening and startling fact 

In order to describe what is going on today, let fne use a metaphoi. Let me sgggest an analogy. 
Suppose that from the time your children are old enough to sit up and understand anything, let's say, they 
are snatched away from you for four or five hours a da^ a powerful sorcerer This sorcerer is a 
story-teller and a spinner of dreams. 'He plays enchantimg music, he is an unfailingly entertaining 
connpanion. He makes children laugh, he teaches them jingles Jo sing, he is constantly suggesting good 
things to eat and wonderful toys to buy. 

Day after day, month after month, year after year, children for a few hours a day live in a wonderful 
world created, not by their parents, but by this.distant sorcerer-and lhis world is a worIG of laughter and 
music and adventures and incredible goings-op, sometimes frightening, often fun, always entrancing 

And the children gi'ow older, always under the influence of. this sorcerer. Parents and relative and 
friends may talk to them, but the children find them sometimes censorious and often dull. But the sorcerer 
'IS always fascinating so- that they sit there and sit there as if drugged, absorbing messages that parents or 
relatives did not originate and often don't even know aboat. For about one-fourth or more of their waking 
hours from infancy onward, they live in a semantic environment their parents did not create and often 
make no attempt to control. 

I've estimated that by the time you are eighteen years old, if you are exposed to television even three 
.hours a day, you listen to television for 22,000 hours of your lifetime, which is more time than you've 
spent in school. ^0^^ 

Now, the present generation of yourtg people is the first in history to have grown up in the television 
age. If you were born in 1938, you were ten years old in 1948 and so you'd already lived th/ough your 
nic^t important formative years, so that in all likelihood you missed the experience of having a television 
^sef^as your babysitter.^But a significanf proportion of children born after 1946, brought up m their parents 
homes, to be sure, ha^f'their Imaginative lives, their day dreams, their expectations h the world created not 
by their parents but by their television sefc. Is It any wonder that these children, as they grew to 
adolescence, often turned out to be strangers to their bewildered parents? 

f do not know if in Japan and Taiwan and Australia and elsewhere you have experienced this--the 
kind of generation gap we've experienced here. But I insist that television, at least, has contributed as much 
as other kinds gf rapid technological change to this qap. 

The impact of television is due in part to the nature of the medium, in part to the fact that American 
television is commerciall^y sponsored. This last fact is of tremendous importance, -despite Marshall 
McLuhah's famous dictum, "The medium is the message." I hasten to acknowledge the important point 
that McLuhaa is making because the medium through which you get your information shapes your sense of 
the world, shapes our perceptual habits, our time-sense, and so on. The individual whose idea of the world 
is shaped by, let us say, face-to-face communicatiorv-orally-has a different view of the world than the 
person whose view of the world is shaped by reading. They're just ^iifferent kinds of .people. Theh, m 
addition, those whose views, of the world are shaped entirely by, let us say, television will have still another 
way of apprehending reality. But if you take McLuhan's dictunrv-the medium is the message-too seriously, 
it puts all of you out of business in your most central concerns. You are saying, in effect, that program 
doesn't matter. Bad programs have the same effect as good programs. Programs whose only intent is to sell 
cigarettes or liquor or automobiles are not different in their effect from religious programs, or news 
programs, or political education programs. "The medium is the message." I don't think that you can accept 
that because so many of you Sre involved specifically in the belief^that if you have better programs, you are 
providing a better public ser^ce and you are going to produce a better generation of young people who go 
through the experience of viewing your programs. 

Nevertheless, In the United States certainly, and to a considepable. extent in other countnes!^ the 
ossnges of American television are overwhelmingly sponsored, not by churches or universit'ies, but by 
adyertisers of consumer goods. And that, I think, is a very important fact in conditioning the kind of 
messages 'we get. * . 

\ Another fact about television-regardless of its sponsorsliip-is that you can have no interaction with 
it/ Maybe the' time wilt come technologically v\^en this interaction will become possible, when you can 
p»(^ a button on your set in order to say to the broadcaster, 1 like if or I dislike it.' That would at least be 
an felenientarY form of interaction. But under p/esent circumstances, with no possibility 6f interaction, a 
child slttmg In front of a television set gets no experience in influencing behavior and being influenced in 
return by jthe behavior that his own behavior has induced. And that is what interaction is about. You see. 



having a pappy is m one sense more important u> child than having a'television set. although I'm sure he 
should have both. But if you interact with a puppy, what you do influences what the puppy does, which 
influences what you do next. Wliereas no matter what you do. that riamn television prugram go*^ on as if 
voii didn't oxi^t Tbfs what I mean by the lack of interaction. 

, It , )ij ;>pt'nt 22.000 hours ot your hfe between the aqes oi thr*^ and eigtiteon iti truiV xhc 
tPlnvi^ior> sot, you've missod 22.000 hours of possible interaction with other people By interaction I m^an 
quarielinq and incjkinq up. dnd making friends and sharing meals, and playing baseball and nr^rovisirtq 
games, by means of which children have amused themselves since time fmniemonal. 

Really a remarkable thing about many children nowadays is tliat they don't know now to amuse 
themselves. One thing ihat has bothered me very much is that they don't even know how to organize a 
bas^'ball game on a playground without adult supervision. They haven't had the experience my generation 
had of knowing what a waste of time it is to quarrel as to whether a kid was out at second base or not. so 
we'd sPttIr these things quickly and go on. learned alt sorts of things about how to get the maximum 
out of an hour and a half of play time in baseball. Today, children of that same age. I find, just can't 
organi/t this sort of thing for theniselves because they haven't had enough experience in problem-solving 
among peer's ' ^ 

Nijw. IS there any connection between this^ fact and the appearance in tht^ past few yfja^s of an 
•^norrnoii'. nyrTibtr of young people from educated middle class families who find it difficult or tmposstb'e 
tojirelate to anybody, and therefore drop out^ I'm sure you have met them, as I have young people, not 
necessarHy of the underpriveleged classes, who are frightened by the ordeal of having to make conversation 
'With their friends' parents, or anybody else not of their immediate clique The task of relating to otfiers is 
found so threatening and burdensome by some that theyviave gone so far as tq fo^nd. right here on this 
campus ongmally. I think, something called i^e Sexual Freedom League m ord^Jto justify copulation 
v/ithout communication 

( 

I'd like to refer you to a book called People of Plenty by Oavid Potter, who is a professor at Yale, a 
l^rnfessor of history He thinks of communtcatiop m a different way. not according to the m'^chanism of 
< nmrnuniration but rKCordingjo Xhf^ sources of communication. Ke says that therB are several basic forms 
' i\ I omniuniuation education, religion, government, industry, and advertising," At the heart of (^ach system 
uf conimunication is a fundamental message. Region says, "Put not your faith m things of this world*. Be 
spiritual, be moral, etc.'' Government says, "Be a good citizen, obey the laws, uphold your state and 
country." Education says. "Be thoughtful, be well informed, be intellectual." Industry, as a system of 
communication, says. "Work hard, improve your skills, save;your money, invest v\/flfe^." And s® on. Every 
major system of communication has at its heart a message that attempts to improve vou \n some way. " 

But advertisthg, says* Professor .Potter, is unique among systems of commumcation in having no 
motivation to improve the listener. It encourages impulsive and thoughtless buying, it discourages thrift. It 
s^s nTnkijTa about the hard work, the years of studyfthe patient p'ostponement of gratification,. that are 
fcecessary* to^t and hold the jobs necessary to. ^y for the beautiful andexpertsive way of Iiie d^icljed in 
tns,^mnnercials!Alt says that material possessio'ns are everything, thGt.this headache remedy, this fuxu'nous 
carpeting, this new model Camaro will bring you charnn, popularity, sexual fulfillment, domestic tranquility 
and the, envy and respect of all your neighbors. These things can be purchased for only a small down 
pa\4ment All happiness, all significance, all values that human beings might strive for are translated bV 
advertising i/i to Purchasable commodities. . , 

, I d(in't think we've begun to understand the impact ^of television on civilization,, but can anyone 
douht. fur example, the enormous greed for consumer goods that has been revealed m every outbreak of 
looting cjrid civil disturbance since Watts? The disorders m Watts led to looting. The disorders in Detroit m 
the snrruner of 1967 were charactenzed by a complete lack of racist motivation in the rioters. It was 
fcjsi inatirig Whites helped Negroes and Negroes helped whites to load into their cars and carry uf f expensive 
I' l'^vi- 1( )Ti .I'ts, furniture and luqgaqe-all in a spirit of interracial brotherhood We read that <h gay. carnival 
spirit attended the looting. One Detroit newspaperman said that the outbreak was sirnply an explosive 
response to i.olor television. Which made those goods that much more vivid and that much more desirable, 

I'm being speculative you understand. But these are questions you have to wprry about m your 
industry. 

The iriilitancy of young people, both white and Black. wt"io are eager for social charige is often 
/iM rjuntod for by saying that they havf lost faith m the democratic process, thp processes ''if dr'rr.o''ratic 



discussion and decision-makmg "^his argument has always seemed to ' rie highlv questionable It my 
Impression that militant young people, ^ar from being disillusioned with cJemocrafrtrprocesses are totally 
tjn'acquainted ^ah fre^n, beraus' th^y ar^; rarely shown on televis^^n Notk-^i i<: so duM as me rojt,pp ^vor^ 
of a city council, a parliament, or a congress battling through ^me technical po,-t about tariffs or zoning 
laws. But they are the essence of-dembcfacy, we solve probl^ that way Thest^ events get on television 
. only when something spectacular happens in Congress or la'the city council. If a city council ineetmq is 
cflsVupted by a group of angry Blac|cs, television men are l^er^an over the place to show it. But when they 
are doing the constructive work gf re-p1anning tfie traffip flow'gn Mam Street and the feeder streets that 
lead intact, all that is so ted. meal and so dull that no television f^n would try to make a show out of it. 

So, how do we 'get to understand the democratic process of decision making? Well, you can't 
understand it, as I say, throu^ show business. And ^n so far as television is actuated, of necessity-this is 
not criticism-of necessity by sliow business considerations, I'm afraid that many young people are going to 
be unacquainted with the democratic process. | 

What got me to thinking in this way is the formation within the past few years, since about 1966 or 
1967, of a process or demonstration known as the "teach-in," It is a source of both pride and ^'^^bar 
rassHK-nt to- me that the teach-in was invented in my house. It really was. One evening I was entertammq <i 
group of Fellows from the Center for the Advanced Study of Behavioral Sciences in Palo Alto, we were 
Sitting around*, after dinner, chatting, and the original idea th'at we formulated th^re was that teachers of 
every shade olf opiniort about the war in,Vietnam would give their views, so that everyone, especially 
students, would be bener informed about the history of the conflict and the possible solution^ And 
therefore, the teach-in would involve both tfiose who opposed and those who favored the escalation of the 
^ war, tfios^j who though.t We were foolish to be in there and those who thought it was our moral d'lty to be 
'in there, o^ those who would bring to bear facts of history, or facts of economics, or faas of geography that 
' would throuc^i ligh't on the problem. That was the whofe idea of the teach-m. As we broke.up that evening, 
wn all sort of resolved to go back to ou'r own universities and see who could start a teach m But the original 
. idea wa<; never given a chance. The proposal of the teach-ln as debate was scuttled by the youthful 
organisers (and the middle-aged adolescents who were their -faculty advisors) in favor of the teach m as 
Tjenionstration. Consequently, from the very first teach-ins at Ann Arbor aqd Berkeley, speakers detr-nding 
the American intervention in Vietnam were hoOted down. People came to meetings equipped not with 
lecture notes on Southeast Asian history but with guitars,'^ . ' 

If young people dicT not learn of the complexities of the democratic process from'th.eir years of 
viewing television, what did they Jearn? They learnecl that social pnoblems are never complicated, they 
learned soaal prcS^lems are sjmply jcpnflicts between good guys and bad guys' Bad guysi can never be 
^ reasoned with~you can only shoot it out with them. If the bad guys confront you with superior force, you 
% can lay your bo^y on the line and go down fighting. 

Young people learned from connmercials that there is an instant, simple solution for,ev$rvthing acid 
indigestion can be relieved with Alka- Seltzer, unpopularity can be overcome by U3ing Ban, feelings of sexual 
inadequacy can be banished overnight by buying a new Mustang which will transform you into an mstant 
Cascfnova. ^ 

Television documentaries about the problems of the wprhd qffer nea;, half hour wrap-ups of cofipU-x 
events. Highlights are selected, while boring tedious details are left out. Time is compressed, cause and 
effect are oversimplified. In situation dramas, young people are presented not m the full complexity uf 
'their humanity, Nke people in real life, but in ster^otyp^ rolrfs. They arrive at their emotional responses 
quickly and easily, each.Pyramus to his Thiesbe, each Harlequin:to his Columbine. In pnvate as in public 
affairs, life is riot too hard to understand. That's what television says. 

But, as tbe general semanticists are fond.pf saving^ the map is not tht; terntory All too soon, young 
people l^arn that the maps of reality given them bv(the television set do not correspund'to thp actualities 
Material possessions and the consumption of all approved national brands do not bring spiritual pearp or 
tranquility of mind. The world, they discover" as* they approach adulthood, is far more compUcated than 
they ever suspe<.ted. Getting along with other people iS not easy, it is not onl^ that they have to adjust to 
yon. you have to adjust to -them. It t5 a complicated business sometimes. The world ma^es-all sorts of 
, dorndnds the television set nr^ver told you about, such as study, patience, hard work, rjnd a Ioimi 
apprenticeship ^n a trade or profession before you may enjoy what the world has to offer. Disillusioned 
. yf)(irirj people at this point often ccject or rebel against the culture and its "matenalism"--not r^ali^mrj th.it 
what they are rej^tKig is not the culture as such, but merely the culture as depicted by Madison Avenue 
and the networks. 



Even as they reject the culture 3s they un.^erstood it through televismn. they ithss the pleasant 
fdniasies they enjoyed as children sitting m front of the set They got these fantasies by turning on the set^ 
so later lh<;y learn to turn un in oih^ir ways. Having scornfully rejected the notiort that thty can achieve 
insiary; be<ju ty and radiance with Clairol, they espouse the alternative ,(ew Uidt they can achieve instant 
spiritual insight and salvaUan with LSD. The kinship of LSD and other drug tixperkerices with television is 
glaringly obvious both depend upon "turning on" and passively waiting for something beautiful to 
happen. 

" "Wiat I have presented may seem like a terrible condemnation of television, \x is not intended as such. 
Television is a wonderful instruhient of communication, perhaps more effective thar^any the world has ever 
known. Now with international television being possible through communications satellites, the rnstrument 
becomes more powerful and more worKlerful than ever. As Commissioner Nicholas Johnson of the Federal 
•Communications Commission has said, it is absurd to try to draw a line between "edupatJonal_ television" 
' and entertainment." Afl television is ec^pational. AH«-teievision prograro^-^^urport to tell us something about 
the world. They all shape our expep^^ons and hopes. The message of tel^ision. with words reinforced by 
music and pictures and action, received in a darkened room m the privacy of one's home, reiterated over 
and over and over for those who view it daily, are the most powerful and most effective corrmunications 
ever let loose in the world. They affect millions of families, day after day. mght after mqht, ev>iry day of 
the year. 

So. if this is indeed the case. then, in a sense, you are in the position of the followers of Guienberq in 
the -IBth century, who wondered 'what do we do now that we've invented pnnting.J^U is only hundreds of 
years afterwards that we established real freedom of the press and some kind of control and responsibility 
and ethics about pnnting. (And that sense of responsibility is disappearing now too.) 

However, we didn't come to terms with printing as a way of cdmmJnicating with and helping to 
govern and control socjety for a long time because, well, in' the first place, the majority of people couldn't 
read and write. But as pnnting spread, more and more people could read and wnte. and then the printed 
word becamean instrument of social control. 

Even more powerfully then, than thelnvention of pnnting. "television's going to influence the world 
In what wdy it is going to influence^ the world is terribly much up tn you Arr you going to create synibols 
that unite the world, or symbols that divide people^ Are you going to create syrjnbuls with national or 
moral or ethical significance, or are you going to create symbols that persuade people to fritter away their 
lives in vain pursuits? Are you going to help unify the world, or are you going to help bust tt up? 

It hias always bothered me, and this is what got me into semantics, that Hitler was one of the greatest 
cocnmunicators the world ever saw. The problem with him was not any lack of communication skill, but 
that he said the kind of thin^ that could break up the world. And did. 

Therefore. I congratulate you on the advancing state of your art, and I would like to repeat, 
finally the more advanced the state of your art becomes, the more enormous become your social 
responsibilities. 
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This add'ess had »ts genesis e number of years ago at a conference on international broadcasting held 
at NQUe Dame University. For three days we heard reports from space scientists, government officials, data 
processing experts, and others who were knowledgeable about the progress being made m the hardware of 
■corr\munication. I remember feelmg both overwhelmed and somewhat depressed for it was obvious to me 
that ,the scientists were far ahead of the conimunicators and that the gap between the two was ever 
widening. 

This fact would pose no problem were it not for the additional fact that our very survival is. in the 
opinion of many, dependent on the establishment of mtephationai empathy. For several years, now, we 
have had satellites, and ha>?e used them to transmit picture ^nd sounds from one continent tu another Yet, 
I doubt if anyone would say that we'haye achieved /rue ir^ternational communication. The Tokyo 
Olympics, baseball from Japan, correspondents reports "from Southeast Asia, the President's trip to China - 
th^e and other satellite broadcasts have only whetted out appetites, we see the possibility now of cutting 
through the rhetoric of politicians and journalists, and replacfng this with peopie-to-people comm^jnication. 

All peoples are one in many respects, we jove acid we hate, we bring forth children, we aspire to a 
better condition, and We have mixed feelings of vVarrmh and fear toward strangers. Our commonality gives 
us a solid' basis for hope in the realm of international/ concord for, if we can work our way through those 
differences that divide us, we can hope to reach the center core of human universality, and this, I believe, is 
the cornerstone of international peace. V . 

All of us .are shaped by local custonns, traditior^^and prejudices. The result of this conditi«)ning can , 
le^d to *miscqmmunication with others who are tt|^ products of different customs, traditions, and 
prejudices. But, people- to- people communication c^ri, under extreme circumstances, cut through the 
cultural obstacle that divide us. We know this is so, because we have seen tantalizing evidence^TTt from 
time to time. The visual media have a high capacitv for the encoding of non-rationai messages, and it is in 
the non-rational realm that we most readily relate as humans. This fact was perceived as early as the Middle 
Ages, wh6n paintings and mosaics were used to move Christian worshippers to a high peak of emotional 
id^tification with Christ's passion. Centunes later, an anonymous New York Tim/^ reviewer wrote 
movingly of the emotional impact he received when he viewed Matthew Brady's photographs of the dead at 
Antietam, the message that writer /eceived had nothing to do with North vs> South, or the Glory of the 
Union - it reflected, rather, his revulsion over the insane butchery of man by his fellow man. North ^or 
South, Similar emotions have gripped -us alf, as we have seen films of earthquake victims in Iran, of burned 
children in Hiroshima or Vietnam, or of a black child being spat upon as^he tries to enter a newly 
despgrated School. Humarvkind' truly becomes one at such extreme moments. But, quite obviously, it is 
easier to touch the human spirit wilb-a display of human sufferjfig than it is to achieve an empathic 
response when less dramatic matters are the. topic of the day, our problem is_to find ways of revealing the 
oneness of the human species when our messages are more rational than emotional. 

Anct since we have millennia of history behind us and since that history more ofteh than not has 
been one of misunderstanding and misery, the task before us is as big as it is urgent^ For we - and by "we" 
I mean the academic community of communicators - must moverpore rapidly than heretofore in the study 
of cross-cultural meanings assigned^to signs, symbols, and customs. 

I am sure that most of us are familiar with the dreadful results of a mistranslated word toward the 
dose of World War II, Stuart Chase, in his excellent book, "The Power of Words xeWs us that, in July of 
1945 the Potsdam Conference called for a Japanese surrender. The Japanese cabinet was considering the 
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uiti'^dtuf^', df)d issued d stateirtent The Japanese word "mok(u)satsu/' which has subtly different 
'•*t jrungs. was translated ds "ignores/' rather than as "has no comment at this time." Had the latter words 
het-n us«^d in the 'translation - and that wds the intended meaning - the atomic bvjmbs might never have 
U'-^n released over Hjrosf>inia and Nagasaki 

Not all aiis-translations iead to such awesome consequences, but. since the word-symbols we use for 
^h^' o'^' 'uniidtion uf thoughts and feelings, inevitably possess ambiguity, intended meanings very easily 
.d'l be loit or distorted, .vith this loss or displacement, we dimmish our possibilities of concord. I am 
^^nvini^d that we (.an, if we try, further duvelop the science of cross-cultural trarislation. apd I believe that 
we must make such studies a high priority item on our research agenda. 

in the field of symbol ogy we must deal, not merely with words and the meanings we assign to them, 
but .vi^fj^non-v^jrbafrvisual or aural syrribols^as well. If you are a visitor to California, you may have noticed 
that mterriational traffic symbols, long standard throughout Europe and the Far East, finally have found 
their way to California. We are late m adopting these symbols, but at least we are on our way. A failure to 
jriJersTanJ the intended meanings of Symbols and signs can cause traffic accidents. More seriously, perhaps, 
n isunderstood symbols can alienate humans, one from another. In extreme instances, misunderstandings 
lead to interndtiunal tensions and war. either cold or hot. Almost as insidiously, mis-translations of 
^/'i.bjls aK^ It quite easy for jingoists and demogogues to exploit our natural xenophobic tendencies. We 
know some of the cliches of symbolism, of course, but we have yet to undertake a systematic cross-cultural 
study of the variety of meanings each culture group assigns to signs and symbols 

Reldt^::d to signs and symbols a''e customs. An msulting practice in one society may be a mandated 
positive dLtiuri in another. Custon^is generally are understood by diplomats and some business people, but 
^his knowledge is not systematu^ally shared with common citizens American tourists, perhaps more than 
<'iy KjiUkz^s, have paid a heavy price for their pristine ignorance of local custonis Attention needs to be paid 
tu this prublem if the causes of international ufiderstandinq and world peace are to be served by the 
increasing use of n^odern media on a people-to-people basis. * ^ 

Here are my recommendations - First, that an international research committee be formed under the 
sponsorship of the United Nations, and that the first order of business bean assessment of the nature and ^ 
v^ope uf th'e problems that currently exist in the area of international communication. Second, that the 
uomn^iitt^-^ set to .vork to winnow and bring together the scattered bits of knowledge that now exist, but / 
Atin^n hdve nci yet been codified. Third, that ouraregs of ignorance be mapped by the committee, and that 
contrat^ts for research be let to communication research centers throughout the world. Fourth, that modern 
I omputer science be put to work for the purposes of analysis, storage, and retrieval. Finally, when the, work 
IS underway, we need to find effective ways of sharing the emerging information wtth the wide range of 
hurnan beings vvho will, we must hope and believe, be communicating with their fellow travelers on Space 
Ship e*arth. 

The Soviet Union has called upon the world community to undertake a search for intelligent life on 
other planets. Unless and until we give a top priority to the study of international communication 
prubleiris. there is an even chance th&t^the Russians may be operating under a false assumption, perhaps 
there is no intelligent life on this or any other planet ir^the universe. 
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Some five thousand Australians came to San Francisco followmg the discovery pf gold in 1848 and, 
driording to reports of the day, were responsible for "much vjolence in the city." (Many of them were 
hanged. This bond of gold proved stronger than the fear of thfrropein either country. 

Transpacific migration was reversed a little later upon the news of gold strikes in Australia, Jndeed, 
but for sheer bad luck, an American named James McGill and a group he led called 'The Independent 
Califomia Rangers Revolver Brigade/' would have played a significant part at the Eureka Stockade - a place 
famous in our history at which Australian miners and the forces of law and order clashed in 1854. I regret 
to report that McGill and his^ men lost their way and arrived too late for the fighting. As the descendant of a 
gold miner, may I say that while their hearts may have been in the right place, their sense of direction left a 
lot to be desired. Perhaps one day someone may write the full story of McGill and his lost brigade. 

Young though we may be as a nation and still empty of population over much of our continent, we 
are rediscovenng something of our short history , although we tend perhaps to surround the hard outline of 
events of the past with sentimental omen. It is a kind of disease, particularly infectious among some of our 
historians and many television wnters, and not entirely unknown in other countires. 

The subject, "Some Aspects of Broadcasting in Australia/' is broad enough to allow me sonrjjg areas in 
which to manouver and in the process avoid, I hope, a sentimental view of the Australian industry from 
afar, since 1972 marks almost 50 years of commercial broadcasting and 40 years since the establishment of 
the national service- The Australian Broadcasting Commission. 

The first thing to be said is that unlike the United States^ the tradition of public service broadcasting 
runs deep in Australia, and while it does not stifle debate on the sometimes controversial role it plays in the 
lifp of the nation, most Australians accept the idoa of separate broadcasting systems on one hand 
Lijuiitiercial networks sustained by advertising revenue, and on the other, the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, financed by an annual parliamentary appropriation. 

It IS important to bear in mind these differences in any examination of the Australian broadcasting 
and tehevislon system. I will begin with a brief sketch of its history, continue with an outline of Its present 
operations, against the background of Australian society in the 70's and conclude with one or two general 
comments. Time vviH allow a brief and'rnost^neral review only. I 

As in the United Kingdom and the United States, manufacturers of ^quipfnent were responsible for 
the early development of broadcasting. The largest of these. Amalgamated Wirdess.,pf Australasia, saw the 
possibility of expanding its business through increased sales of receivers. / 

As early as 1905, the government had established control over wireless telj^^phy, and in 1919 
assujBed the same power to control vyireless telephony. i . I " 



Amalgamated Wireless, which had been giving public demonstratior|s o^broadcasting, sought 
permission to establish it as a commercial enterprise, but since smaller interests .objected to the possibility 
of such a monopoly, the government decided after a conference to introduce what came to be known as the 
"sealed set" system. This enabled station licencees to exact their own charge for subscription by listeners 
who had sets tunable only to the wave length of the particular station to whith they had paid their license 
fee. The system lasted some ten months, which was long enough for the authorities to discover that anyone 
w^th a screwdriver and a little enthusiasm could open their sets and tune to any other station which 
^Happened to be broadcasting'! 

In 1924, a dual system of A and B classy stations was introduced -- the A class stations being 
maintained by listeners' license fees collected by the Postmaster General's Department, with the 8 class 
stations supporting themselves from advertising revenues. This system flourished, of course, but only in 



th(Vi,(' jrf'as d(?ris^r pop> i iu^^n !♦ bnairip obvious that alter hmus wctp Table ^iin- p dif^*ddv tiK^h 
txisied d-buliet that bruad' .ibtiiig vi' Id [jt; available ^d'all Auh^K;ii<i'^s Vvnprt'ver innv haj p^'f^«'d Itvi 
Indeed, this btHiof'has bv9n a tactor .n successive governmrnb' pO'tCT^^ t^vards br* v}dv.abtinq ttiat 
despite heavy establishment ua^^ts. Australians living m remote parts of the Luniirium should bv entitled t<.» 
the National Radio Service Th»s policy has been applied to thr dpvelopment ol television r^s wHi Id ii<; 
latest phase of developmeni the establishment of 38 relay stjtions m Lourujy cirt-as invulveb d uipitdl 
expenditure of $5 milhohand represents a cost of $180 per home to be served. 

The Australian Broadcasting Commission, a statutory authority, was established in 1932 and took 
over A class statior^. It v^as rmanced at that time by a share of radio license fees 

- The^bdsic difference betv^een the ABC and the BBC, on v^hith'^to some extent>^ was modeled, is that 
the Australian body was not given a charter to operate a service with the same freedoms as the British 
institution. Ministerial control was to be greater, especially^in limitation of expenditure. Its income was not 
fixed by agreement and the.ABC was not to have control until many years later of its technical services. 
However, speaking to the Bill in the Australian Parliament, in 1932, the then Postniaster General lalW'l 
about wonderful improvements in broadcasting which could be anticipated It would be possibl'^, he m;H, 
under an Empire Bro<Jdcasting System for those who lived in the jungle tu hear the world's best operas V\t 
may also reach a penod, he added, when Indians would be able to dance to England's b^^t rif h»Ntras, md 
when fur - lad Canadians in distant snow bound outposts would listen to a description of the rurtnmq ol th^ 
English Derby He oven spoke about the possibility of tdevision, but my paraphrase ht:> stater- . Kt r^ust 
be pnough. I have not included it entirely in jest, but to depict a little of the age, the social climate of tht 
day - a subject I want to mention later. 

The Broadcasting Act itself set out the powers and functions of the ComiTiission, which were ^nd still 
are "to provide the broadcasting ot adequate and comprehensive programs and to take, in the interests of 
the community, all such measures as in the opinion of the Commission, are desi rous to the development of 
broadcast programming." If you think about it, wide powers indeed. 

• The act also provided for the ABC to publish magazines and books as it thought fit, to collect news, 
to establish groups of musicians for "the rendition of orchestral and band music of high quality," and 6b 
determine to what extent and in which manner political speeches may be broadcast There were, and still 
are, limitations on the financial authority of the Commission, which is required to supply an annual report 
and balance sheet for presentation to Parliament, and certain limits -were established on the amount of 
rnone^'it could apj^qve for expenditure without reference to the Minister. 

the Minister also has the right in respect to the ABC, and indeed over'^programs transmitted by^ 
commercial stations, to prohibit the broadcasting of any matter, b^t in the case of the ABC there are 
certain safeguards. One. is that the Commission is obliged to, report any such action in its annual report to 
Parliament, and the Minister himself must report such a direction to the Parliament within seven days. I am 
aware of.only one instarKe in the ABC's 40 years history v\^en tbe Minister-exercised this right and that 
caused a good deal of public fuss at the time. 

The Commission's membership was originally five, one of whom 'must be a woman 'It was later 
increased to seven, and now numbers nine. While not specified in the Act, it has been traditional for 
Commissioners to be selected so that they are resident in each of Australia's six states. They arc appointed 
by the Govemor-Genecal for periods as a rule of three years, before they become eligible for 
reappointment. The Commission appoints a general manager who is responsible to it for the day tu day 
running of the organization. The Commission also approves the appointment ot senior officers upon the 
general manager's recommendation. So it is that the Commission which'^deternnnos policy is necessanlv dlso 
involved in some aspects of operations, especially in regard to financial expenditure, while Xlw qenn/ral 
manager must be involved from time to time in the formulation of policy 

As I have said,* the Commission is responsible to the Parliament and operates under the provisions of 
the Broadcasting and Television Act, which also'ccJVers some aspects of the establishment, ownersfnp and 
operation of commercial stations. The Federal authority governing commercial stations is the Australian 
Broadcasting Control Board, which can be compared to the United Status Federal CommuniLations 
Commission in the sense that it controls the position and frequency of stations and lays down rules 
governing programme standards. There is one other act which concerns the ABC alone. This is the 
Parliamentary Broadcasting Procedures Act which was passed in 1946 and requires -the ABC radif? stations 
of one network to broadcast the proceedings pf-Padi^rt/ent. 
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Tht' years since the t^tdblishniern of the ABC have been marked by more social changes in Australia 
thdfi any other pened m its history. During this period of growth, Australia's gross national product has 
irrrreased about five times m real terms •- rural production accounts for less than 8% of gross national 
prudu*.t. factory produttion has increased more than fujr and a half times and whereas m the 30's, some 
20^0 of people lived m rural areas, the rural population is now about 10% - all of which means that 
Australia has grown to.be much the same as other affluent urban societies, which m turn has meant the 
growth'o'f new kinds of social and economic pressures. Fifty-four percent of our total population of almost 
13 million live m six capital cities 

One of Australia's leading sociologists. Professor Encel, in making this sort of comparison has said 
that the problems of life m large anonymous cities are now one of the most pressing issues confronting the 
Australian. It means a more complex and uncertain kind of society than the simple life based on the simple 
certainties of a country dominated by rural economies and rural values. Above all, it means that the white 
anglo-saxon protestant of Australian society has lo face on one hand, the internal challenge of ethnic 
pluralism, (before 1945 90% of immigrants to Australia came from the British Isles, now norvBritish 
settlers together with their children number about one fifth of the total population) and the external 
challenge of relations with countries of Asia Or. Encel pointy out, I think quite rightly, that Australians 
have throughout their history felt threatened because of their exposed position as an isolated European 
outpost in the South Pacific. ..Colonial dependence on Britain was for a long time the answer, but we can no 
longer depend on Brrtam and the United States is not an effective substitute 

Thus, Australia's task in part, is maintaining some sort of national identity without colonial 
dependence, far away from Europe and since broadcasting is a social-act, much of these attitudes and a 
good deal of these uncertainties are reflected in the ABC's output, especially in its informational 
programmes, which deal with, as they must, the problems which Tjonfront the community, its foreign policy 
including its commitments in Asia, its economic and social problems which also invotve significant shifts in 
attitudes, especially among the young. 

This IS less^true of commercial broadcasters who tend to empriasize light enfeffainment and a high | 
proportion of television adventure drama Their overall ratings outstrip the ABC's and while they provide 
regular new services, their involvement in current affairs programming has been until recently sporadic. 

I think It IS true to say that ABC programmes also tend to reflect a change that has occurred in 
western society whereby public issues are no longer the preserve of a comparatively small minority of 
leaders, people are now better educated and demand to know more, not just in terms of decisions, but how 
these decisions are reached. 

University students have increased from 14,000 in 1939 (when the population was 7 million) to 
123,000 in 1971 - enrollment at technical colleges from 90,000 to 350,000 plus some 34,000 at various 
colleges of advanced education. In 1939 less than 3 percent of young people were undertaking some form 
of tertiary education - now the proportion is about 7 percent. 

It is against this background the ABC operates in Australia, its staff number about six thousand In 
radio It tr-ansmits programmes over 75 medium wave and nine domestic short wave transrnitters including 
those in Papua/New Guinea. Its television programmes are transmitted over 45 stations It operates radio 
Australia which transmits programmes in eight languages and it controls six symphony orchestras, a 
national training orchestra and a choir. Its operational budget last year ;vas a Uttle over 59 million dollar's. It 
has offices overseas m New York, Washington, London, Singapore, K^u ti Lumpar, Djakarta, New Delhi, 
Hong Kong and Tokyo. 

Commercial radio and television has grown to one hundred and sixteen radio stations and 45 
televismn stations. Advertising revenue of commercial radio and television amounted to 128 million dollars 
last year, while its expenditure was about 102 rrikllion dollars. The commercial Sector of'the industry 
employs about eight thousand with another one thousand or so employed by various independent 
production com,panies. The, ABC would be by. far the greatest purveyor of nevfs and comment m the 
country arid employs more than three hundred journalists, another one hundred or so current affairs people 
and a sizable documentary division. It transmits 9{!) thousand radio news bulletins a yearfand 12 thousand 
bulletins on television. It follows that because of this sort of output, the ABC is subject lo its fair share of 
pressures from a wide variety of political and commercial interests Most of these pressures are resisted and 
(when they may not seem to be, there is always the watch dog of-the-Atistralian press) which owns a hgfty 
share of commercial television) keeping its eye on the ABC with what you could call dedicated skepticism. 
It IS not an entirely unhealthy situation, but it has its problems when straightforward inqoiry turns into 
I 



horrassnient and (Xcjsionaliy pr.?$s t a^npdi'J.'is But as rnusi ot yOu v.uui(i n'i. r,' " /.ih always be a 
good deal ci orrtK 'sm of the p.ibii^ s^rM- r brc-ad, .i^.ujr Vh ;r,ust fXf,*vT ^) j ■ 1 ^ m day "A tool of 
the establishment" and un anuthtr *'A threat to all that society holds good and dear " if anyrhing. is» 
certain, it is that this sor^ uf Lntiubf is f)Ot ii^efy to go away. Hmv and u tM r ilit^j. days does not 
passively mirror society - it do>"S .n fdet infiut^nt ^ standards to the -jxi-'-nt 'hat tv ^ ,i jnstjntly raises • 
isbues of corxern and all I suppose one can ask is that what it presents fjtr jnavion^st 

The future of brc^drasting in Australia depends to a large degrc-j on avj i.ible By now all 

Australians ha^e j',.,ess to radio- and somo 94% to television, but the cTIst ot pr A,d . g Mevision as I have 
said for those who live in remote areas of the continent has been staggeringly hign Cnlour television will be 
introduced in March, 1975, and apart from the cost of conversion of both th. r,afionai jnd commercial 
service whi Ji is estimated at about 60 million dollars, it is also forecast that th- LuiLi.' v..|i spend over 250 
million dollars m the first three years on the purchase of color television sets 

There vviil be an increasing use of satellites m reporting events over<;eas nnj also an increase in 
outgoing satellite broadr^ts of which there were^32 last year. The possibiiitv a do^^test'C satellite is 
already being explored by the Australian Bj^oadcastmg Control Board, and \ [ is fa-^iy' sa'te tu predict tha^ w« 
will follow Canada's example in plann ng a domestic satellite service soon. Thp Soard 's atso c ^nsidenng the 
introduction of FM radio, considered by some to be long overdue, and cab!', t-l- visw h.whjcn according to ^ 
latest statements is expec'led to be introduced m about f've years ' l ' ^ 

Our rplationship with overseas broadcasting organisations wiH c^:fT'jiniv > Inder^^apart from 

our membership in the Asian Broadcasting Union, Commonwealth Broad^^stiOQ Conf^rtrn< ^\ and Associate 
Membership in the European Broadcasting Union, we have been invctiveri vJ'tn d^'fpiy for some years in 
close relationships with broadcasting organizations m the Philhpinf^, Thailand. Indonesia/ Malaysia, 
Singapore, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Pakistan, and a number of African Odnuns f- jr scune years now, in 
conjunction with our foreign affairs department, we have been conducting training course^ in educational 
and farm broadcasting from both Asian and African regions. 

The challenge of the future in the Pacific area is not one simply of distance ancJ language It probably* 
lies in continuing relationships established here both form^ly and inforr'iaity, . xchdngmg programmes 
where appropnate and a recognition^ that we all gain, in the process the-nnd of undefstandingl most of 
humanity seeks. Apart from these aspects it seems to'tne the broadcastm^dmmistrator fai.es thejproblem 
of maintaining an organization which provides an atmosphere in which creative talent ( an grow an'd m'atore 
" an administrative challenge as- difficult as any i know. Finally he must expe< t to i;*' underLttack from 
those who believe he is undermining society or that he has assumed a sort ^f power too large to-be left in' 
the hands of 'those not elected by the people. You are all aware of the eloquently st^t^-d i as^^it3s(j)ecially in 
the United Kingdom, which have been made for and against these| views. How the.>be onslaughts are met 
seem to me a test of corporate character In the final analysis is a tiest of the son of person you are ancj 
whether you believe in the freedom of the broadcaster to make proTessional ludge.nrnts knovying at the 
same time that being f\uman he will also make mistakes. Maintaining that kind of freedom is reajly not just 
a problem for the broadcaster blit for society ftself. Having spent most of my life as a journalist Which leac(s 
to a certain skepticism for power, I remain idealistic enough or perhaps naive ^^nough to belieye my own* 
so'ciety will continue to allow that freedom. 
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THE ROLE OF THE MEDIA OF 



THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 



^ Shih^Feng Lee, President, 
Broadcasting Corporation of 
China, Taiwan 

t 

In general, "the Role of the Media" as we play it in my country is the same as you have always played 
in your countries. But as I come from a country which is far away from the United States, we do have some 
things that are particularly different from yours. 

First of all, the broadcast industry in my country is built by and established for an open and 
responsible society. There are 36 broadcasting companies, 80 radiD stations, 25 relay stations and 3 
television companies in my country. Of these stations, BCC, my organization, the biggest of them, is not 
government- run. BCC does have a national status but it operates as a national radio network, under a 
contract with the Government of the Republic of ,Q34lita. In this capacity, BCC takes care of broadcasts 
toward, the mainland of China and overseas Chinese ^rnmunities throughout the world. All the BCC's 
domestic broadcasting (including TV) is commercialized. The Government of the Republic of China buys 
part Of its radio time. * - . • 

Mews IS the main program of the entire BCC broadcast. In our domestic channels, we broadcast news 
33 times daily, nearly once every thirty minutes. We hope we can keep our listeners well-informed of what's 
going. on in the whole world. The content presented in news program is based upon facts. Our policy is that 
we shall be responsible for all we produce because we trust what our audiences live in — a free and open 
society. In a free and open world, one can listen to the broadcast from everywhere and can also cross check 
what he has learned with each other. Once the audience has found you tell lies, they will forsake you 
forever. Therefore, we usually use the voice of the newsmaker personally. From this point, we build up our 
audiences Snd keep them closer and closer together everywhere and everywhile. 

The nationwide BCC broadcasting network, for instance, has been moved five times since 1937. Its' 
whole broadcasting equipment had to be rnoved thousands of miles away to escape enemy takeover. Once 
we settled down, it would be enough for us to announce, "Here we are", the audience always followed us. 
Today, the Friends of. BCC Club has more than 200,000 members, scattered all over Taiwan, Kinmen, the 
China mainland and oversea^. They have k.ept in close contact with us, asking for our continuous service. 

That i5 why the Voice of Free China, which rings out from Taiwan, is listened to by 800 million 
Chinese all over the world. For them/ we are broadcasting more than 70 different programs a day through 
four different chapnels. There are broadcasts in a dozen Chinese djalects parallel to Mandarin, the national 
language of the country. Among them are Amoy, Hakka, Shanghai, Cantones'e, Swatow, Mongolian, 
Tibetan, Uighur. From the Pacific coast to the Pamirs, hundreds of thousands of people risk their lives to 
listen to our broadcasts. 

Secondly, the broadcast in my couoJry is,a day and night, 24-hour service In our history, we have 
never stopped broadcasting, even for one minute. BCC staff have a common creed BCC's voice sustains a^ 
loRg as the Republic of China survives. During World War 1 1, BCC's transmitters in Chunking were the most 
constant target of Japanese bombers. Our transmitters (medium and short wave) were bombed incessantly. 
Nevertheless we never let our audiences lose their jconfidence, because we built an underground radio 
jstation in^n air shelter which no Japanese bomber succeeded in reaching. After the Japanese war planes 
Teft, BCC's broadcast came out immediately. BCC won the praise from our allies as the symbol of Chinese 
bravery and was also blamed by our enemy as the noisy Chungking frog. 

, Now, in Taiwan, we are still trusted to help the people and government to face any coming disaster 
whether it 'i^ na^r^l or human. In 1958, there was a tremendous flood in Taiwan. Within twelve hours, 
2000 inches of rain poured into the Qentral district. All communications, either on the ground or in the air 
were cut*down. Officials of the government did no^ know how they could come to rescue. BCC's network 
took over the emergency communication. We built a salvation bridge between the victims and first aid BCC 
won the reputation' whatever, the audience needs, the BCC broadcast meets. 
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Thirdly, 8CC servf's as a bond between peoples of different sects, dialects, tnbtis and walks of life. 
Although BCC is fegally a tonunurtial organi/ation, its guidirK^VqliLy is not ti) make money first. BCC's 
tapiral ion.es from many foundations and nun-profit K u o-m ing- 1 or iq urqani nations The purpose of their 
investment ts to uphold the social well-being Our staff are tramed to follow the famous teaching of our- 
Saini-philosopher Confucius "Within the four seas, all are brothers". There is no dis( nirj,natJon in religTon. 
ra<es, ( nmfTiumties m our prografTis auisiian programs are usually foilowed.by Buddhist's oc Muslim's, 
different diak>cts are always broadcasting at the same^ime but with different channels Our audiences are* 
convinced that BCC is let open to them. Printing, distribution, and even poss*3ssion of the Bible is 
prohibited in the Communist world. But we broadcast the Bible, chapter by chapter, verse by verse, word 
by word, to the China mainland Many underground Christian churches followed this program for their 
^ worship service. We are open-minded and sincere in talking to the world through shortwave transmission. 
Moreover, we are free to listen to shortwave broadcasts of foreign stations - m English, French. Japanese. 
Korean. Vietnamese, Thai. Malaya. Arabic. Spanish and even Russian from all over the world, 
Matenalistically. low power in broadcasting is no match for h/h power But as a professional broadcaster. I 
don't believe that power is everything since truth also countsIJammmg is nnerely an umbrella in the rain. It 
sometimes covers a small part of t^e city but never the vast (Aal area. It may deafen its aud^erale for a little 
while but never in the long run. 

• " Another role played by BCC is in the area of educational broadcasting Jh( third^Nationdl network is 
telecast specially for this purpose. According to government regulation, one firth of tlie total televisi<5|n 
program time must be educational. In Taiwan, one third of the population are students Nearly six million 
of the people watch our education programs daily. Foreign people maynot understand why the^people m* 
Taiwan have become baseball-fans within these last several years *lt is l^ecause of sports programs both on\ 
radio and TV. . * 

Since 1970. BCC has been using satellite relay for important events. Reports on the Little League 
world championship in Williamsport. Pennsylvania, the 1970 World Exposition in Osaka. Japan, Ptesident * 
Park's girls basketball championship m Seoul. Korea, and the Asian Games m Bangkok were carried to 
Taiwan by satellite transmission: ' - , / ^• 

Last August, in Williamsport. the Chinese boys won the Little League World Championship, twice 
within three years. BCC used the longest satellite relay in history to cover this game carrying it in Taiwan , 
on both radio and TV. The last game was 192 minutes, and the local people watched the live telecast from, 
the mid-night till theidawn. When the tearri from Taiwan won the last innihg. people fired firecrackers just 
like the lunar new year festival. The General Manager Power Company sent a message to me reportingMhat 
after the game was over, the power load suddenly dropped 125.000 kilowatts. Thanks to BCC network's 
service, the Taiwan Power Company earned much rnore money than they anticipated Unfortunately. BCC 
did not. because we paid $39,755 (US. dollars) to COMSAT, and failed to finance the .game through- 
commercial sponsors. Today every child in Taiwan is interested in playing basebalf. They hope,one**day to 
become sportrStars on TV. - ' *v \ ' 

The broadcast industry played a direct incentive role in the national development and modernisation 
project. BCC has a complete broadcasting system of technology . equipment assembly and maintenance In 
close cooperation with industry and commerce, it works for, the promotion of China's cultural and" 
economic development. As it has a 44-year history of service and performs a dual but complete function of 
radio and television broadcasting, BCC has wpn confidence and suppoi t uf the public at home and abroad . 

But at the first stage, we had to build up the complete system witu li.mU'd fundsand our own hands. 
As an highly industrialized country, you cannot imagine how many difficulties BCC experienced. In 
America you are afraid of union strikes. We are afraid of. a stoppage of work of bCjr machines You may 
dump a whole set of used equipment, whereas^we have to wait for a half year before we can.get a spare 
part. BCC's machines and equipment, old and new, have come from prat.tically every leading manufacturer 
irfthe world. It could well serve as a museum and display center of radio equipment Its workers treat with' 
utmost care every spare part and every vacuum tube. A vacuum tube in a transmitter has to be used for 
more than 20,000 hours. 

Before the government moved to Taiwan. BCC shifted thg production lino from the manufacture of 
receiving sets to transmitter assembly BCC saved much money by using its own transmitters in local 
networks. Our products may be not as beautiful as yours but they are really much chf!aper thoin your newly 
designed one$. " J 




Our exprnenu' fnay be of sunie hrip lo developing nations. Our nme-year free education has helped' 
tu nijkf ail peupk' love Mdio programs Farmers in our nch'and prosperous, rural connmunities can afford 
culur tHl('visM)n sets c^s mattt'r-uf-fai tly as they buy power tillers ancUefrigerators. The rapid development 
of our f^ower>industry has fnade power, supply available^o lone homesteads on the seashore and mountain 
tups Seven L0llt;ges and univer^fties have radio and television departments tha't graduate some 300 students 
a" year for eniployment by the networks Foreign investment, coupled with ir.expensive^labor, has made 
Taiwan's electronics industry incomparably successful The cost of producing a 19-inJh color television set 
IS ()nly USS187. A one-hour color progr^^m costs only US$2^500. 

. " 8CC provides its audiences with certain public service programs all over the world. People usually 
rake'this service as a kind of mter-com post-office box. For instance, no one can mail a letter thfoiigh 
ordinary post offue witKout the nght address of the receiver But 8CC can help the audience find their lost 
member just as the airport official^give the "Lost and Found" luggage service to the passengers. Since 
1^936, the starting of the World War II, mariy Chrnese families were broken. Husbandsjo^t wives, wives losf 
husbands, while children lost their parents. They roamed over the world m order to reunite their broken 
family. 'Also many people have run aw^V ^rom the Communist control. in recent years They pray for help 
from relatives who live in the free world. The BQC Post Office Box, a spfecial program, offers this help.'BCC 
appoints several dialect announcers who will broadcast their letters Once the letter is broadcast it is surely f 
relayed through the Chinese Communities everywhere Before long, replies will be mailed in. The bndge of 
the reunion then is furnished. Such mail service is expjanded l^t^r to medical aid, shopping advices, reading 
guidance and legal consultation. Every year, BCC conducts such service f6r thousands of Ijsteners A center 
inflBCC headquarters has been established with scores of staff members They register all the letters they 
receive and compile an index of th^m. We consider this index as an invaluable treasure 

At'Jast, ) shall mention the international role the Chinese broadcast irwdustry ^^s played. BCC has 
been-^a founding and active memb^ Asia Broadcasting Union since its establishment. BCC played the 
host 'of the third jSeneral Assembly of ABU m 1966. The^ext year, BCC was requested by the'union's 
Executive Administrative CoUr^cil to sponsor a Chinese language radio program seminar in Taipei. Since 
thep, BCC acts as the liaison center of Chinese radio program production.- Every two ypars, BCC offeFs a 
special prize for the best Chinese language radio program among ABU members, ^NHK and Oeutchwell won 
Xhe pnze each in« 1969 and 1971 respectively. ' ' 

Th^re are ten^Asia countries together with five other countries in Europe clhd America which provide ^ 
with Chinese language programs in their daily broadcasts Year after year, more countries show greater 
interest in the Chinese language^ we are sure that before long Chinese will become one of the rl^bst popular 
international languages instead of its smaller role as a national language. In South-East ^sia, Chinese songs 
are as popular as En^kfn songs Many people learn their Chinese from listening to Chinese entertainment 
programs as well as 'Chinese cultural program. BCC also extends program exchange with many foretgn 
broadcasting organizations all over the world. In 1971, we sent out thousands of reels of radio, tape, 
which of course serve as a bridge to bring together the people from^^aJ>^over the world affid will constitute 'a 
gr^»t, contribution to the peace and friendship of nations which are separated by the vvide oceans or the 
high mountains. ^ 
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BROADCASTING IN THE PHILIPPINES 



• % Simoun O. Almario, 

General Manager, 
Philippine Broadcasting Service Network 

The progr^ of broadcasting, particularly in the technical field, has benefited the Philippines possibly 
to a much more significant extent than other nations. 

The Philippines is conriRosed of more than 7,000 isles dotting 114,000 square miles of territory lying 
on the westernmost part of the Pacific Ocean. Most of these islands are inhabited, the people living 
practically in isolation,, with hardly any means of communicatioiY with the urban centers In the larger 
islands where the social, political and economic activities of modern-day living, march m cadence with the 
progress of the rest of the world. * ^ ^ 

People in most of the outlying areas of the country, as well as in the numerous small islands from the 
northernmost part that are within hearing of a cock's crow ffom Taiwan on a dear day, down to the^ 
southernmost portion called the Turtle Islands which afe within sight of Sandakan in North Borneo, are 
reached by newspapers and magazines and other reading material with an infrequency that just about meets 
the need to maintain their^basic literacy. - , 

It was radio, and the transistor radio in the past two decades, that brought most of these far-flung 
areas of the Philippines m touch with the day-to-day events in the country and abroad. 
^ Today, the farmer listens to a newscast or a soap opera through a transistor radio slung over his 
shoulder as he plows his small tract of land with a ploughshare pulled by hts sturdy carabao. The fisherman 
listens to native melodie^ as he throws his, net out to the fish-abundant sea, through his transistor radio 
lying in his banca 'floating beside him. At the village square ip a rural barrio, pedple get together to listen to 
a rebroadcast of congressional sessions bejn^ held in Manila, through a radio set connected lo a public 
address system. . • 

Radio broadcasting m the Philippines is living up to the expectations that had attended its birth. Its 
progress and development in the Philippines and its utilization as a major factor in nation-building attest to 
the significant role that radio broadcasting has played in fulfillment of its promise. 

It IS in the field of public service and information dissemination where radio, broadcasting has been 
felt most in the Philippines. To be sure, the entertainment programs and dramatic presentations have been 
contributing immensely to help fill the cultural needs of the people, in a manner all its own. 

But for a developing country like the Philippines^ while Gultyre insistently demands attention, it is in 
the sociaT; economic, and political fields where priority is called for and in whicih efforts need to be 
channeled. It is in these areas where radio broadcasting has proved its worth m the Philippines. 

Television broadcasting is also coming irito its own in the Philippines. Program-wise, television is 
making a mark in the consciousness of viewers, but its impact, necessarily, is circumscribed by the scope of 
Its coverage, in the manner of land area"*. At the present time, for instdnc^^, elevision reaches practically as 
wide a land area as it could. There are 35 television and 350 radio stations m thd Philippines today, spread 
all over the country. In the greater Manila area alone, there are no less than 55 radio stations. In Luzon, the 
largest of the main islands of the Philippines, there are 120 radio stations. In the scattered islands 
comprising^ the Visayas region, there are 90, while in Mindanao there are 85 

There are two government radio outlets in the Philippines and one government televisioastation. One 
of these is the Philippine Broadcasting Servioe Network that operates three Manila radio stations on long 
and short wave, six provincial stations and television channel 9. The other is the Voice of the Philippines 
which uses .the facilities of the Voice of /ynenca in central Lu2on which were transferred to the Philippine 
government when VOA constructed a new Kansmltt^in northern Luzon. 

The Philippine Broadcasting Service Network carfiS into being after World War II. Station DZFM,thR 
mother statFon of PBS, operates on a 10-kilowatt power on a frequency of 710 KHZ. It came fhto existence 
as station KZFM m 1945, with a power of 5,000 watts. The i^sX station to be set up after World War 1 1, ;t 
was put up by the United States pf America for the purpose of broadcasting news reports on World War II, 
which was then still in progress. 



. Wh^^n World War (I ended. KZ^M was taken over by the United States Information Service of the 
U.S. StatL' Oepartmenr and was used for information and cultural broadcasts as well as for ent^E-ainment. 
In 1946. s^vjftlv Jttpf the procla-rtauon of Philippine mdependeoce/KZFM was transferred to' the 
Philipp.nf^ government by the Umted Statt-s qovernment. It was during th^s period when the call letters were 
changed to DZFM and power Increased to 10.000 watts It was later absorbed by *tt\e Philippine 
Broadcasting Service operating directly under the Office of the President of the Philippines ' % 

The Ptiilipptnc Broadcasting Service has often been used as a medium of the arts, particularly m the 
f.eid of ^nusiL. It has also enjoyed an enviable position of beic^one of the most vital news agencies It has a 
i-orps of reporters who fan out to important sections of greater Manila, and when the need arises, to the 
provinec-s, for news developrrients ^ 

PBS iS the mam Outlet m this country for the dtssemmation of news and information on the activities 
of the United Nations and its various agencies and specialized entities. The UNESCO. WHO. UNICEF. FAO. 
ECAFE and others have regularly scheduled programs. The activities of such other Asian and world 
organizations as SEATO. Colombo Plans, ASA, and others are regularly broadcast and are given wide' 
leeway in the use of PBS facilities m pursuit of their objectives. 

To balance this, cultural programs are produced regularly to keep listeners mfoVmed oi the 
evergrowing native heritage. PBS also prepares special features for ra,dio exchange programs with various 
broadcasting organisations around the world. PBS also broadcasts wholesome entertainrrient for the family. 
This completes the^r award-winmng 24-hour balanced programming 

Underscoring the radio program pattern is OZRP-TV channel 9. PBS television resumed operations 
on May 5, 1970 to give new dimepior\ to the PBS concept of broadcasting for public service. Channel 9's 
programming is geared towards -the uplift of audiences through instructional programs for women, 
out-of school youth, students, and other segments of society. 

It also presents interviews with gove^rnment officfals and other people m the news, analyzing current 
problems and issues, and pffenng solutions. Plus in-depth corrimentanes that probe into the meaning of 
events and how they affect national life. With the radio network, PBS-TV channel 9 completes the 
functional cycle of the Phiitppme Broadcasting Service 

The Philippine Broadcasting Service keeps pushing on with faith as its mam source of sustena^ice. 
With the thought that broadcasting used nghtly can be one of the greatest tools of mankind. 

PBS, of course, is not alone in this kind of undertaking The rest of the commercial broadcasting 
stations in the country also has a programnning pattern that differs with the Philippine Broadcasting Service 
more in fornf than tn substance. 

Broadcasting in the Philippines, it might be said irl all modesty, has gone a long way since that day in 
1922 whenjthe first radio signals wer<5 relayed from a boat in^ Manila Bay to the carnival ground in the city. 

The/Bureau of Customs, submarine chaser anchored ih Manila Bay sent signals in the form of 
phonograph records which were received by a radio set located inside a booth on the carnival grounds. A 
western electric submanne type transmitter was used to relay the ^ngnals to an antenna with a power of five 
watts. It certainly was received with a big thrill and novelty at that time although the sound did not have 
the quality that we take so much for granted today. 

The man responsible for this first broac^cast was Henry Herman, who may safely be regarded as the 
pioneer of broadcasting and amateur radio in the Philippines. 

Later a ten watt transmitter was lised m the radiophone experiments at the U.S. Army installations at 
Camp Nichols. Recorded music was sent on the air nightly and was rec^jiv^J n nrarby places. The electrical 
supply and the Pacific Commercial Supply Company, in 19^'^jnstalled the first two radio stations ever built 
in the Philippines exclusively for broadcasting purposes TheelecUtc supply's station operated on five watts 
and was located in Pasay. The other^station was on the roof of the National City Bank Building, The latter 
was the first m this country to use RCA equipment. Phonograph recorded selections and a few news items 
constituted the first transmitted signals of the two stations. • . . 

All the stock of the Radio Corporation of the Philippmes was later purchased by the Radio Caooration 
of the U.S.A. in 1926. It was then that radio broadcasting really^tarted to climb upward at a very fast rate. 
A modern broadcasting station (KZRM, Radio Manila) was built by the new RCA using the latest in studio 
equipment. K2RM replaced KZRQ in 1927 and the programs improved considerably m quality Added to 
this, the improved receiving Qualities made possible by new types of receivers made broadcasting far more 
satisfactory from the listener's point of view. ^ 
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Seve'^l ^nof^ 'Ahvh b^'.'ddcctet'n') oxpf*nfr,phTs ^v^-rt rarr,rd out lO 1927 <jnd 1928 on different wave 
i*?nQths It suk'^ed that KZRM fHied Tht* broadcast st'rvi« e fur t fifM-nti re Phthppj ties as was desired To carry 
Oiii stti) fu#1fier the requirt^rrients ^< t by KZRM a 1000 watt-U^tal < ontroiled transmitter was installed in 
iManJa .n 1929 on the forty nme meter band Reports of gotxl rece^Jtion started to pour in froni ail parts of 
the world plating Manila on the world map of broadcasting In October 1929 a 1000-walt broadcast station 
v^3s set up in Cebu picking up short wave broadcast frorTi Manila and relaying the signals for the southern 
'Slands However the scher^ie did not work out and the plan was discontinued 

But off -cais of RCA would not stop at this and went out and made surveys^nd estimates of ail sorts 
m order \n solve the problerTi of covering all the islands wtth a good broadcast s»gnal that would originate 
from one potnt 

Finally, the decision was reachec^ mvoi-ving the replacement of all broadcasting equipment with 
modern apparatus and the mstallation of more pov^erful transmitters Complete plans were then drawn out 
and the new facilities went on the air December 30, 1930, wt^tch immediately showed favorable results. 

The almost perfect reproduction -oi speech and music rendered by the a''tists and the tncreajed 
coverage going beyond the hmits of the PhUippine territory then made broadcasting worthwhile as an 
entertainmentmedium. * 

Aside from the Radto Corporation of the Philippines, station KZIB owned and operated by the I. 
Beck's department store went on the air m the early part of 1925 and was providing the listeners in Manila 
and nearby towns with recorded musical selections and some special renditions by local artists 

On several occasions m 1930 foreign and American short wave broadcasting stations have been 
rebroadcast by KZRM. In Octobqr 1930 Manila took part in the now historic broadcast, a special program 
originating from the national broadcasting company studio The program consisted of speeches by President 
Hoover and Premiers MacDonald and Mamaguchi On December 1, 1930 a special one-minute program was 
broadcast from Manila on long and short wave for the National Broadcasting Company who received the 
signal at Point Reyes, California and was rebroadc^t over the NBC Pacific Network Aqam on December 
26, 1930 a second ten-mjnute program was sent from Manila and rebroadcast over the entire United States 
by NBC With very satisfactory results 

These events marked the first steps taken by the infant broadcasting venture in the Phihppines The 
industry was to progress and develop in the decade of the thirties only to be stunted by the Pacific war It 
was revived upon liberation of the country 

The revival started in 1946 In addition to the Armed Forces radio service station (WVTM) already in 
operation serving the Maniia area for the servicemen, the pre-war station KZRH resumed operation 

KZRhf went on the air in July, 1946 af ter^ four and one half years of silence caused by the war in the 
Pacific. It was the first commercial station to resume transmission after liberation 

It was to be jomedlater by KZFM, the forerunner of the Philippine Broadcasting Service, and by still 
others soon enough. By 1947, there were four radio stations. A decade later, the number had increased to 
fifty In another ten years, 200 had been franchised and established Today there are three hundred fifty 
radio stations operating in the Philippines. 

Television came to the Philippines in 1950 when two stations were set up By 1967, there were 
already seven (7). Today there are 35, three of them telecasting in color 

It^has not been a rosy road for broadcasting m the Philippines But in spite of all the difficulties it has 
had to meet and surmount, it has managed to maintain a good pace of d"v loprnent While possibly lagging 
a step or two behind more industrialized nations, partiQularly in equipment. It can hold its own in 
comparison with others at any given stage of the medium's progross 

Tbere has never been any lack of talent in any aspect'of broadcasting The Filipino, artist and artisan 
by nature, took to broadcasting with enthusiasm. If his efforts have 'been hampered at all, it never was 
b^ause of inadequate talent or skill »Rather, it has" been the lack of capital^ basic inadequacy in the 
' ' economy of a developing country If not downright lack of capital, it is the tirriidity of capital to invest in 
the industry, a common enough trait of those with financial means m the Philippines, or it is sometimes an 
unimaginative refusal to brifig improvement because it will entail additional expense 

And yet, broadcasting in the Philippines has progressed with undeniable and, if 1 might be permitted, 
with admirable sagacity. It is with pride that I tell you that the Filipmo capacity for improvisation has 
carried him through in keeping broadcasting in the Philippines on a level of near-equality with the rest of 
the world. * . * ' 
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Where equipollent is no longer up to standard, or has broken down, the Filipino technician cads upon 
•his native ingenuity to make it serviceable again Production niateriali may not always be at hand, but a 
show rnust be presented and perfornned. at a given hour The Filipmo production man has not been found 
wanting In instances which crop up dunng mo^t trying circumstances 

I mention these things not to extoll the men m broadcastmg in the Philippines Flather, I point these 
up only to einphasi/e the problenr>s of broadcasting m my countfy, 

I am certain that you have your own problems in the t>roadcasting industry in your different 
countries It is such knowledge that gives 'one the courage to make a candid appraisal of one's own 
situatio'n^assu^'ed of understandirvg from kindred spirits 

As I have mentionl?d earlier, broadcasting m the Philippines has been meeting the demands upon it 
not onlv in the cultural field but also m the social, economic and political areas of activity. I have no doubt 
that It will continue to develop and progress with service to the people as the mam thrust of its efforts. 

i, trust that out of the discussions to be undertaken in the workshops to be held here, there will 
emerge positive ideas, and recommendations that would further the development m broadcasting to the 
benefit of all bur countries. ' 
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BROADCASTING AS A FORCE IN PACIFIC 



JSLAND MODERNIZATION: AN EVALUATION 



ERIC 



Dii. Ralph [>. Barney, 
Brigham Young University 



Any discussion or evaluation of broadcasting in the Pacific Islands may be a microcosmic exploration 
of broadcast practice m developing or underdeveloped co^f^tnes, or m modernizing countries. Further, a 
comrrientary on South Pacific broadcasting, if you believe as I do, that strong, purposive mass media 
operations are essential to the successful economic development of an emerging country, must look at the 
uses to which the broadcast industry IS being put * * 

I feel that, as a secondary matter, one can evaluate the senousness efficiency of an economic 
development program in these countries^ by looking at the way the broadcast system is operated. Broadcast 
has the distinction of^being the single medium over which government invariably exercises, or has the 
abihty to exercise, formal, positive influence ' ' . 

Implicit in any evaluation then, is a value judgment reflecting degrees of performance excellence, to 
avoid misconceptions, it should be made clear at the outset that a basic premise of this discussion 15 tha^a < 
first order problem in a developing country is the maintenance of the stability necessary among the various 
social institutions to allow devoting oi resources to the development process. Further, because natural^ 
respurces are generally scarce in developing countries, the resources that do exist must be utilised in a most 
efficient manner in Oj'der to provide for orderly and reasonably rapid development. 

Broadcasting facilities should be included m national inventor4es as resources to be utilized, even as 
fish m the sea, bauxite in the mountain, or oil under the ground. Under these terms, then the question is 
one of how well the national resource of broadcasting is being utilized in the countries of the Pacific. 

An inescapable conclusion of my studies is that the governments and commissions operating the 
broadcast media in the Pacific Islands are not using them purposively to stimulate and spur the 
modernization process. 

The South Pacific Islands find themselves in an interesting situation in which an almost embarrassing 
richness of technological programs have been proposed to them by a wide variety of international aid 
organizations that would help them to solve their pressing problems of modernization. 

Yet, winning acceptance of these programs among the broad groups of individuals involved is proving 
defiant of success. Farmers are difficult to convince about new crops, or about new techniques that will 
improve the yield for existing crops, men and women are reluctant to adopt birth control devices to limit 
sk,yrocket4ng popuiatmn growth, and young men and women are^also flocking to the towns and cities m 
search of a role in the increasingly apparent cash economy of their country 5>:AII these manifestations 
invariably hinder national development programs. 

In order to alter these attitudes and to mobilize the human resources in these countries, there must be 
more than an existing technology for production, or for population control there must be an ability, *or 
competency, to persuade people to accept and adopt innovations, and to contribute their creativity to ^ 
national progress. And this persuasion must operate on a broad scale" over a wide cross section ,of the 
population. . ' * 

As the most pervasive of the media in apy developing country, the broadcast industry has the 
capability for reaching peoples with effective innovation campaigns ^ 

An immediate question in relation to the effectiveness of the broadcast media is the extent to which 
the media exists in a country. In the islands of the Central Pacific, thirteen groups have established radio 
systems and five of them have public broadcast television, the island study excludes Havyaii, whose 
broadcast charactenstics fit broadly with those of the mainland United States,, Papiia-New Guinea, and the 
Philippines 

Island groups with public radio broadcast systems are the Cook islands, the Fiji Islands, the Gilbert 
and Elhce'lsland Condominium, Guam, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Niue, American Samoa, Western 
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Sd" LT-d ?n. B'^v'' Solor^ ( n is' , fids, Tah,!,, Tooga/ancJ the Trust Terrn -)r,t--s of the Pacftc. otherwise 
known j$ rh' \' ,r:?^,.<n Ivd^j^ 

Of tn^v^'tho t'p.tcd Sratt's p.rss^ss.ons ot Arv-^rican Sanoa, Guam and the Tru^t Terr'tc.es, and the 
Pr»5V.h p(>s^^'$s . ns Tah,r. ^na Nc.w Caf^'donia a^o hrave television broadest syst^^ms 

Ess»7u-ji,\, r+>'' b''oad'-ast syst-^^rs of each ,sland qroup have the capab-.ltiy of rpaching almost the 
ent-ro popular i r n the (jroup Tnnugn the distribution of radio receiving sets indicat^5 a levei only 
appf' )ach,nri tc stj^s pr^ 100 d^opu^dtion on the avt^rage through the Pacific And. s-nc^- most .sland-group 
brLViduasting ,s ;n -ed uM' way^e. there appear to be relatively few of thes^sets with a short wave receiving 
capdbii IV ' 

Be^cujst th. s.ope of n^y studies 's concentrated m the four island grouDS of Western Polynesia Fiji 
Tonga, W^-stern Sa^^^oa and American Samoa - commentan/ from th»s pomt focuses on the systems in these 
four LOuntnf^, though f^y obsen/ations lead me to believe the systems m other island groups vary only in 
r*'iatiy<}ly f^tnor deiaiis 

All four countries of Western Polynesia have a reasonably long and strong history of broadcast 
experience The earliest radio broadcast system was started in Fiji m 1935 

After Worl6 War If, the New Zealand government established a radio siation in its trust territory of 
Western Samoa m 1948, the Tongan monarchy launched its station m 1961 , with American Samoa starting 
Its radio sysie^*-^ party ^n the 1960's and a television system m 1964 

Of the four systems one describes itself as an independent broadcast facihtv The Fiji Broadcast 
Commission operates as "..an independent body charged with the responsibiljty of providing a 
broadcasting service throughout the Dominion." 

It consists of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman, and not less than six other members, with the 
provision that "the^Chairman, the deputy Chairman and not less than one half the other members of the 
Commissron shall be persons not Kbiding an office of emolument under the Crown." 

Whatever^their'fcorganizational control, however, all the Western Polynesia broadcasting systems 
display one similar, overriding char^tenstic, apparently borne of the necessity for introducing a Western - 
institution into a,traditional social setting That problem involves the forms their information presentation 
takes. 

Those who establish media systems and sit back to wait for dramatic results soon find that the 
existence of the media, and even the inclusion of quantities of sc^called "developmental" material therein 
do not necessarily constitute modernization agents 

For example, it may be that the media, no matter how modern their technology, truly reach only a 
very few people because of their format and content One illustrative characteristic is the proportion of 
news broadcast in different languages 

Only in Western Samoa does the proportion of mte/national nev\5 presented in the vernacular 
approach 30, per cent in a country in which the vernacular is the first language for 90 per cent of the 
population. In all Other cases, the percentage of vernacular international news is 20 per cent or less while 
incidence of vernacular speakers is never lower thar^92 per cent. Iri English, however, international news 
ranges from a low of 69.2 per cent in Fiji where 7.9 per cent of the population speak English as a first 
.language, to 100 per cent on American Samoa television, where 3 per cent of the population speaks English 
as Its basic language. This is particularly significant in view of tht- dbsence of any pnnted vernacular 
international news, except^for some Hindi in Fiji dealing directly vvitn (mJ ^ well as a very low literacy in 
English m these countries. 

Reflective qf this problem, of course, and providing another d.r-'^nson t(j the question of effective 
content is the predominantly European orientation of the media that pioduces English broadcast news and 
'English print news in such distorted proportions in relat^on to the total population 

Western Samoa's broadcast operation for- example, is the only one of the four not dominated by a 
Western manager and fhirteon of sixteen publications surveyed in the four countries have one or both of the 
top two positions (publisher and editor or editor.and managing editor) filled by a European, placing a 
Euro^an in a^fop policymakirig position in eighty-one per cent of the media units in four countries m 
which the Europeans have no more than 10 per cent share of the population m any one country. 

Thus, It would appear that in these countries there could be valid'doubt cast on the performance of 
the broadcast mecfia, ijnder current programming policies; in reaching those who need to be reached and 
influenced for modernization. Yet, the mass^media are the only institutions wtitch have demonstrated the 
ability to economically open the door for modernization among these people 
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D»s; ^'.t I ,i( . . ' f^;-)i,s'j .n Mnv\s and other programming, a Fiji Broadcastmg Commission 
sur\t\ in (970 s^' 'w- J *' j' ^ v.^' than o^i thtrd of the country's Fijian speakers listen to English language 
L^roijM'^'s j'oa i\ To per- i^: rr>' Hind', speakers listen tO Enghsh The committee compared this 
' stenrrsr. .V ^^ th' c i'MWD of 106 hours per week of programming m English. 49.25 in 

HindusT<K^- 3n'j37 2^ n F .n.in * / 

Ot tht FBC '^'^v'b i>^''u d tj' )(jdc<sst review was emphatic in "-ecommending that international news 
snoiiid be "-edji-t'd ^mj i ,i .^i n.-ws tn.rt-ascd 

The great maiority of people m Fiji are almost completely dependent on the radio "for news 
about their own country. The aim should be at least three substantial (ten to fifteen minutes) 
bulletins of local news every day in the three languages, wiih short news summaries (one or 
two minutes) every hour in between. To achieve this vW take some time and the news 
department will have to be strengthened. 

"Current Affairs programs" and the placing of ej^perienced reporters in outlying areas were 
ra^omrnended as n^><,rssarv tor r^e^tinq the "public demand- and need -- for a fast, accurate and 
comprehensive news service " 

FBC sp'^^es" di fensc, pointed out they were developing documentary-type programs, aiming 

for one eacn tvvu ^'^^'^~^s pjjuqh dH wt^re to be in English General topics involved contemporary problems, 
though a conscious effort aviudod pohtics. partly because of what was called the "uphill battle to get 
political material" and a r^:lurtance on the part of government officials to participate 

- But neither tht^s'^ nor othtor news policies found favor among members of the Review Committee, 
who decided the FBC J d "not adequately reflect the country it serves, that it is not, m other words, 
Fiji-oriented/' 

Contemplating x\\r eventual introduction of television into Fiji, the Committee felt that 'Its 
introduction shotild not be long delayed," recommending that the Government provide the financing and 
exercise control over its operation, considering it a "social investment." 

The only other broadcast commission in Western Polynesia is the Tonga Broadcasting Commission, 
though that group is mextncably bound to the government by its membership, while the Fiji Broadcasting 
Commission is required by law to contain a majority of non-government members. 

The Tongan Broadcasting Commission is composed of the Premier, the Minister of Finance, -the 
Secretary to Governinent, the Superintendent of the Telephone and Telegraph Department, and the station, 
manager. ' 

From a news standpoint, ZCO in Tonga is expected to provide a strong international news diet to 
complement the weekly government newspapers' local coverage Most of the^ newscasts are in English, 
particularly those picked up from the overseas networks Only one, the early morning British Broadcasting 
Corporati^on news report at 7 a.m., is translated into Tongan for 7*1 5 p.m. broadcast. 

Nationally important events are also broadcast live Location of wiring for live broadcasts gives an 
indication of those affairs mo$t often considered "nationally important." They are located at the Royal 
Tombs, the Malae (a grassy park-like area adjoining the Royal Palace), the Pal-ace Grounds, and the rugby 
football grounds m the capital city of Nuku'alofa. mdicatingstrong ceremonial or entertainment emphasis, 
neither of which parttcularly contributes to development. 

Regular quarter-hour scg'Vients during the week emphasize an instructional onentation, with "talks" 
on family planning, health (sanitation, pending district visits by inspectors, etc ), and police matters (traffic 
safety, misuse of hiome brew, b'ike ttiievery, etc ). Speeches by the premier and other government officials 
are broadcast and, prior to recent elections, each of twelve candidates for seven Peoples' seats m the 
Legislative Assembly ^as given five minutes to present his campaign platform on the day before election, 
illustratmg the extent and type of political programming on ZCO. * 

Station 2AP in Apia, Western Samoa, which began its third decade in 1968, has the distmctioi^ of 
being the only station in Western Polynesia operated and controlled almost entirely by local personnel. T^e 
only non-Sdinoan at the station in the summer of 1970 was Steve Lagler, a United State? Peace Corps 
volunteer / 

Operating twelve and a half hours daily, and in common with other Western Polynesia stations, 2AP 
relies Heavily on rjverseas fddio services, principally Radio Australia and Radio New Zealand, for 
international news, prfjvidmq d daily total of one hour in English and twpnty-five minutes in Samoan, the 
latter portion distilled iron) four international English newscasts. 
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Locdlfy, a three mmuto "Information Bulletin" m English and seven minutes of morning headlines 
nitxed in Samoan and English, and an evening Saimoan- language news broadcast provide a-total of* 
twenty-one m.nutes of local news daily ffour and a half minutes m English, sixteen and a half in Samoan). 

In addition, three quarter hour programs and a half-hour program each week provide local 
inforniation m Samoan (with one broadcast also m English). A demonstrated ability o^ the broadcasting 
or<^ration to support itself, through advertising sales and an. annual receiver hcense fee has stirred some 
suggestion for granting a form of independence to the station from direct cabinet control,- but the matter 
has not been brought before the Legislative Assembly, though it is understood to have been discussed in the 
cabinet. • * 

A feature that has become traditional with Western Samoan radio is the broadcast of Legislative 
Assembly debates, begun by the New Zealand administration and continued after independence Four 
hours daily are used m broadcasting the proceedings, both to English and in Samoan. during the two to four 
weeks m which the Legislative Assembly meets each year 

On nearby Tutuila Island in American Samoa is a government radio station, operated as an entity of 
the government's Office of Information, and an educational television station run as part of the Department 
of Education, though it provides entertainment and news during evening hours. 

_ . Continuity IS a serious problem for both stations since each successive station manager on a two year 
- contract adapts the station's operation to his own view of what it should accomplish 

Contributing to the problem both radio and television managers have is th^ tremendous volume of 
"canned" programming available from the^United States (network program videotapes for television and 
Armed f^orces Radio Service. Voice of America, and other radio programs). These are tempting alternatives 
to local programming that couple with the lack of continuing direct local influence on programming 
policies to inhibit local adaptation. American Samoa, unlike Tonga and^ Western Samoa, does not have 
locally-born managerial personnel, or cabinet or broadcasting commission control. Likewise, in Fiji, the 
program organizer for Radio Fiji, though European, has been at his post for more than a decade and is also 
subject to the locally appointed and oriented Fiji Broadcasting Commission. 

With sixteen and a half hours of daily broadcasting, WVUV in American Samoa devotes roughly 
one-third to Samoan language, the remaining two-thirds to English language broadcasting, including 2.75 
hours of news. ' v * * 

The station has five on-the-air staff members, all Samoans except the station manager, a contract 
American. The conscious decision has been to exclude "public issue" material programming because of 
what was called the time-manpower problem the station manager feels prevents devoting adequate time for 
presenting both sides of the issues. 

The recording of contemporary Samoan music and the broadcating of some four hours daily of 
legislative debates when the two Houses are in session are part of the station's effort to turn itself primarily 
into a "Samoan station." 

The television system operates on a number of channels from 8 a m. to 2 30 p m on school days to 
televise staff-prepared educational materials to schools (200 lessons per week are prepared for educational 
purposes). In the late afternoon and evening*two channels of the system are utilized for what the program 
director calls an education-entertainment mix, with "pure entertainment" taking no more than one hour 
each evening. 

It IS emphasized, however, the "television station" aspect of the operation h^s always been secondary 
to the educational purposes of the facij^ity. This is reflected in the evening programming of such features as 
"Misterrogers Neighborhood," and of the chfldren's 'Talofa Tamaiti" for pre-schoolers in Samoan on both 
evening channels simultaneously. In some cases, the programs that will obviously not be watched by a high 
percentage of the Samoans are run opposite high-interest programs for Samoans, such as ABC's "Wide 
World of Sports." 

This has been an overview to the situations that Jed me to the primary conclusions that the 
p^reoccupation of the broadcast managers with news in English excludes effective vernacular programming 
and that there is a critical lack of development programming in countries vitally concerned with 
self-development.' 

^ All four countries, however, are in a rather advantageous position to capitalize on extens»ve 
Iistenership in mobilizing public support for developmental progranns, and nearly all broadcast media are 
c9ntrolIed by the government, a condition that conveniently allows aome mandating of development 
activity. ^ 
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' ' Yet. neither tht pnnt nur the broadcast media in these countries demonstrate a particularly high level 
k^f develupment dWdreness. d situation that could have been predicted for the Western Polynesia countries 
and one wh(ch would probably hold true for the vast majority of developing Nations. Neither do the 
I'landijors of the fiedia demonstrate significant awareness of an ability, or of a sense of responsibility, to 
influence profoundly tKe capability of their countries to develop with media aid at th'S point in their 
histories. 

ConsciOiJs formulation and operation of an effective communications program for development 
requires a considerable expertise, though probably the most important step is taken when development 
planners recognise the need for such systematic communications activities as a prerequisite for 
modernization, ^ i 

In closing, let rue indicate that one means of measuring development orientation and awareness 
among media operators m developing countries is by the degree to which they operate as "inspectors 
general" m a sense explained by political scientist Lucian Pye. This role calls for what he sees as "a balance 
between a normal role, that of objectve and free cnticism, and a dynamic role, that of inspinng change and 
Influencing the minds of transitional peoples." 

The four specific functions within his "dynamic" role include 1) redirecting the recruitment 
process, 2) rewarding innovation, 3) providing a data about the prosaic, and 4) providing economic 
information to stimulate activity in this sector 

My observations are that in none of these areas in most developing nations is a conscious effort being . 
made to include purposive material in the mass media, certainly not in the area of broadcasting, that the 
measurable material that may appear in these media is rare and of a haphazard nature. 
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BROADCASTING AT THE BIRTH 
OF A NEW STATE..MICRONESIA\ 
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Micronesia, a small yet vast Territory of the United States, is on the brink of profound political 
change. Its peoples are about to take over^the reins of governments The kind of government they will have 
remains to be decided, as does the course of economic and social development they will choose. The United 
States have considerable political and moral obligations to help the Micronesian peoples fulfill their 
aspira/ons. 

J The media, radio and television will play a key role in making the tough'initial choices, m setting"" their 
directions and in guiding the peoples of the islands to the sovereign government they choose! This is the 
chali^ge and thus the universality of the problem of the media in Micronesia. For it is not only the less 
developed countries of the world which need to examine the impact of media upon audiences and its role in 
shaping society. We are all faced with the problem of building a sense of political community among 
pefc 
Throughout the world there is a young generation (and many of their elders) disenchanted with the 
ses and intent of government and the benefits of technology. To their way of thinking, technology 
has not bettered mankind but has limited its spirit and tts environment The other side of the com is an 
unr^listic reliance upon technology 's capacity to solve what are essentially human values and lifestyle 
aspirations and chi5ices. ' ^ 

The media projects messages. We can no longer ignore its impact upon society. We say we cannot play 
"God" by predetermining what it is people should hear and see. Yet, every day someone designs a program, 
selects material, determines preferences and is called upon to pass judgment. However objective we may try 
to be, hidden unconscious agendas are at work,' whether in program tone, content or non-verbal 
communication in presentation. Media »s a change agent. If we are not going to play "God", we need to 
involve those most affected and changed by the media in the process of determining the quality and scope 
of that change. 

In asking whether the following guidelines could help a developingcouatny build a social and political 
community and bnng'it into tomorrow's world, we may well ask whether the^ could do the same for our 
industrialized soci^eties. A special obligation anses for the American Broadcasting Industry when it is 
remembered that the United States is a prime progranLsuPplier around the world. Along with other major 
nations, we are expected to make available technical help and source matenal. 
Can we, through radio and television, promote the following 
a sense of membership in a political community^ 

- political participation and the fulfillment of the citizen's role^ 

interchange between peOple,~the sharing of common problems, differing views and 
alternate solutions to socidl problems^ 

paTtlcipation in programs of social and economic change and development as they relate 
to individual needs and interdependence? ^ ' 

visibility for cuj^ural forms and traditions'* 
relating people to a regional and global community^ 



The people of Micronesia have been held together in a Strategic Trusteeship administered by the 
United States for the United Nations. The word /'strategic" reflects both the^traumatic and tragic war in the 
Pacific in the forties and Micronesia's important geographical position. It is far more tnan an awkward line 
on a 'map surrounding dots of isTands. Across itrseas travel the international lanes of commerce and 
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tonvTHinication. It \\0s as a buffer between the shoreland of Asia and that of North America. Its future will 
affect all of the Pacific Nations if it agam becomes a fulcrum for competition between the majOr powers. 

To those of us familiar with Micronesia's fine people and its lovely islands,, the statistics read as a 
fitany. They remmd us of the vastness of the ocean separating the island groups, the spirit and tenacity of 
(ts peoples, the variety of their cultures or the sheer beauty, of its high islands, sand atolls and translucent' 
lagoons. It adds up to 2100 islands of which only 90 are populated and a land area of only 700 square 
miles. ' ^ 

The Territory, known as the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, is divided intosix administrative 
districts Palau. Yap, Marianas. Truk. Marshalls and Ponape. Each reflects a distinct culture. Palau begins 
500 miles off the shores of the Phillipmes north of the Equator. The other districts are strung out across an 
area the size of the United States The population of 107.000 is dispersed between those living in the 
district centers {4T<)) and those living on outer islands (53%). There are .nine major languages with 
attendant dialects. English^ being the tenth and common language. Japanese is still spoken in some areas. 
Guam IS geographically, but not politically, a part of Micronesia. It is also a U.S. Territory. 

The designation "Micronesia", however, is somewhat the reverse of the Emperor's clothes. You see 
the clothes, but where is the Emperor^ A t^icronesian has no strong feeling of identity or of membership in 
a political communitv. Most Micronesians see themselves as either Truckese.' Palaun or whatever district 
they come from, unless they are away from Micronesia. This does not deter them from wanting to run their 
own affairs, to take their destiny in their own hands. The impact of modernization - through education 
outside of Micronesia, filtered images of the U,S. by way of radio and television (thelatter on Saipan and ^ 
Guam), movies, the English language itself, as well as Japanese investments ' has contributed to changing 
social and economic aspirations. Competition has increased between the districts which could act as a 
centrifugal force to separate this tenuous entity. The Marianas Islands, a potential Japanese Carribean, have 
begun negotiations with the United States for a status relating to Guam, their ethnic cousins. Unless time, 
political education and economic aid can meld the ties of the other districts, separation could follow. 

It has been a long road of foreign presence and control^ frqm the days of the Spanish in the 1600's 
who sold the islands to the Germans who, m turn, lost them to the Japanese, to the American Trusteeship 
following World War if. 

When the Japanese occupied the islands under the League of Nations Mandate, they developed them 
economically and fortified them militarily, the latter against the terms of the Mandate Water systems, 
roads and sidewalks, sugar and fishing industries were built. Cities then had populations of 20 to 30 
thousand. Today they are recorded only in memory and a few shattered buildings. When management by 
the U.S. Navy, following the war in the Pacific, was turned over to the U.S. Department of the Interior in 
1947. Micronesia simmered, quietly neglected, in its tropical world. In 1960, the Kennedy Administration 
awoke to the import of its Trusteeship and the plight of the Micronesians. The budget was increased rapidly 
from seven million to ^ts^present level of sixty-two million a year It is a large amount per capita when all 
the innunierable aid programs are included. Yet, it has tended to build a top-heavy administration rather 
than 'a new and viable economic base for the islands. Tfie sugar industry m longer exists. Copra struggles on 
and only one fishing plant functions on Palau. The islands he in seas rich in fish caught by shi^ of other 
nations, processed and sent back to"* b& sold in local stores at high pnces In other words, Micronesia is 
economically in a poor position to go it alone or to support any form of commercial broadcasting. Saipan' 
could be considered an exception with the growing Japanese tourist trade. 

In' 1964, the Secretary of the Interior, Stewart Udall. issued the Secretarial Order to establish the 
Congress of Micronesia, modelleda>n the U.S. Congress. It was delegated legislative authority for the entire 
Terntoryjor "legislation not inconsistent with: ^ ^ 

a. Treaties or international agreements of the United States. 

b. Laws of the United States applicable to the Trust Territory. 

c. Executive Orders of the President of the United States and Order of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

d. Or Sections 1-12 of the Code of the Trust Territory. 

e. Enactment of money bills. within ,the estirpated budget." 

Thus began the process of fulfil/rng the Trusteeship obligation by preparing the peoples for 
If governrjient. The U.S. retained control by appointing a High Commissioner with full veto powers over 
all legislation of the Micronesian Congress. {. 
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Thv Congr^"^s hhs taken its tcjsks s<T(OusIV and has fciLvorTie mcrodsingly anxious to have full control of 
internal qovtvninent In order to force retO()nition of its desirts, it appointed its own Joint Future Status 
Comimttee In 1967, to negotiate a future status with the United States It has been a slow process in which 
thi' United States GoverniTient kept offering too little, too late, misreading the rising dissatisfactions and 
the growing sophistication' of the Micronesians The United States offered the Micronesians 
"Commonwealth" status which wdS firmly rejected as it denied the Micronesians control of their land and 
^ tTieir jjws or any ho^x' of future independence In response, the Micronesian Congress drafted four basic 
principles>jpon which any future settlement would have to be based to gam its approval 

(1) That Sovereignty in Micronesia resides in the people of Micronesia and their duly 
constituted Cfovernment, 

(2) ' That people of Micronesia possess the right ofyself-determmation and may therefore 

choose independence or self-government in*4ree association with any nati6n or 
organization of nations, 

(3) That the people of Micronesia have the right to adopt their own constitution and amend, 
change or revoke any constitution or governmental plan at any time, and 

(4) That free association should be in the form of a revocable cornpact terminable 
unilaterally by either party. ^ 

With the United Nations watching in the wings and the Micronesians' willingness to take their 
problems before them, a stalemate was developing between the U.S. Department of State, Defense and 
Interior regarding their departmental mterests vis-^-vis Micronesia. Emerging concurrently was a growing 
interest m complete independence on the part of the members of the Congress of Micronesia These various 
factors led President Nixon to appoint an Ambassador, Haydn Williams, President of the Asia Foundation, 
to head a special negotiating team for the United States. It met with the Micrenesian Joint Status 
Committee in Maui, Palau and, finally, in Washington in July 1972. Agreement has been reached on the key 
principles listed above and when the details are completed, the compact will be presented to the 
Mfcronesian Congress for approval. It is still a long road. Ttie U.S. Congress must approve and recognise the 
need for considerable economic aid for Micronesia, the United Nations Security Council must approve and, 
of course, the Micronesian people must approve through a plebiscite. 

In preparation for this "birth" of a new nation, the Micronesian Congress had before it at the fourth 
session (January 1972) a b\\i to appoint a tof^-level Micronesian Commission. Its task is to determine the 
best way to develop an independent Micronesian, BroadcastiQg System. "Independent" quite clearly means 
free of U.S. Government control and a central system "which is nat restricted by government interference 
(of any kind), but guided by government policy, not used for personal or partisan^ political gain and not 
used solely for commercial profit." ^ 

The bill set forth the following principles under which the system would be governed 

1. ' The system should be completely independent in I ts'operation. 

2 The government should insure the freedom of the system from limitation and restriction. 

3. The system should tnclude a central system which complements local district operations 
and programming. 

4. The system should incorporate program content standards which are reflective ofl 
Micronestan culture, needs and goals. ' 

. 5. The system should be governed by definite rules of ethical conduct in its operations and 
, handling of news and program content , ' 

6 The organization of the system should provide opportunity for training 'Micronesiari 
' ' Citizen personnel at all levels of management, , / 

7. • The system should utilize methods of financing which are both realistic and assufe 
.continuity and growth of operation.^ 

At this t;me,xall radio and news services are controlled by the Division of Public Affairs of the Tr^jst 
Territory of the PaJiific. Each district has ^ station under the guidance of the District Administrator. Little 
status, social or monetary, is given the broadcaster and technically trained people are few and far betwelen. 
Programs amount tq 18 hours of popular music laced with news broadcasts frorrTMhe Armed Fofces 
NetWork, the Voice^pf America, the Micronesian News Service (Trust 'Territory Govennment) and s<i)me 
local events. Television is the only commercial opcratmn and barely brea' s even on Saipan 
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The story of television is an appalUng one in view of the total lack of preparation or thought given to 
the impact this powerful naedium could have gpon the people.^ I lived in a village on Saipan during the first 
year of television introduction and it was far easier to see the changes set in jnotion than in the United 
States, where layers of variables rnasR its impact. On Saipan, the changes in life styles, as well as in sopial 
and economic expectations could be readily seen. The confidence of the local people m mass essential 
services was severely undermined. The hospital came under fire. ("Why can't we have a medjcal center?") 
The medical officer's style of patient care was threatened to the point they went on strike. {'VJhy can't you 
be more like Marcus Welby?") Teachers, lawyers, police, all began to be judged by th/distorted models 
presented in many programs. "Sesame Street" could be called an exception but, again, it was hardly 
designed for Island living and culture It became, along with the "Electric Company", later introduced,, a 
means for adults xq master English. 

When the commercial television operation threatened to close down unless some help was 
forthcoming from the Trust Territory Government to cover the losses from sh<>wing "educational" 
programs, the community was ^ an uproar.^ What clearly ^merged were the inroads TV had made into the 
lives of th| islanders and a 'genuine desire on their part to participate in the operation. An advisory bo'ard 
was activaled to help Select programs, stimulate local programming and.create interest. The TT Government 
had an orftion for daily air time, but seldom used it and did not underwrite the "educational" programs.^ 
Gradually/, local commercial support has developed.to cover most of the costs. 

media bill recommending a Commission was designed with this experience m mind. It would 
assure participation of the differing segments of the public from both the "national" and local levels. 
Hopefully, a cycle would be established whereby the flow of goals and needs would move in both 
directi^s, from the centra^ system to the districts, frOm the districts to the central system. 

Jne of the immediate task's facing the Micronesians is the massive job of political education necessary 
to pretflare tls peoples for a plebiscite on thetr future status. This is a country of a few mimeographed 
newspapers, a people used to learning by listening with limited, if any images of political systems, 
unfarT|liar with political terminology, most of which is untranslatable in their own language. Radio is 
essenual and how it presents and interprets the. political choices could" have long-r^nge consequences. 

Icting opinion Is bound to occur but, if permitted to surface, could be a constructive, even a necessary 
part of publicly aired debate on issues, there are traditions to draw upon, as these peoples are familiar with 
stronf^ patterns of authority and obligation in their own cultures. However, it is in the area of identity that » 
th/^flniversality of the challenge anses^How do you increase the individual's view of connection beyond his 
rjediate family and culture to encompass a new community, "the nation" or the global family? 

It is a large and r^ponsible task facing the Commission, or any commercial or public broadcasting ' 
effdS-t in Micronesia. Financially, it could mean some kind of Government Agency funded by the Congress 
bu|open to receiving both commercial revenue and outside grants as time goes on. Practically, it will mean 
a cferefully planned transition p^lod. For the problem riot how to adapt an existing system (radicand 
news services), but hbw to avoid embracipg its mistakes, its excesses. The demand will increase for 
telfevi^ion. This symbol of modernization is pressed for by the young, if not the older generation. Young 
pdf)ple have, had, for the nftost part, a high school education and. somfr exposure to television. They may * 
hajve been educated a't, or at least visited Guam. Not only do they hope for television, but for all the 
goods" It promises. To an older Micronesian on Yap, an island without roads, such dreams may seem 
o|itrageous But the young consider dreams and hopes their right. How intense that hope will become could 
within the purview of the media and what it presents. How unified Micronesia can remain, the political, 
:ial and economic expectations fired by the explicit or implicit models provided in media content, these 
issues broadcasting can ill afford to ignore. Nor can the Micronesians gui'ding their country toward the 
Ifuture. - ' » f 

No ofle IS de«Ying that this is a complex challenge or contending that solutions are easily at haad. But 
|in the long run it will serve the broadcasting interests to have known and visible guidelines for program ^ 
lco(!|tent development, as well as a genuine intent to es-tablish cooperation between industry and thQ 
f r^resentative leadership of society within Micronesia. In fact, such a premise needs to be applied in the 
industrialized nations as well. • ' 

Developing countries like Micronesia have no rigid precedents in broadcasting There is" room for 
creative and imaginative approaches. Its peoples will need help and, in closing. I add to their hope my own 
that the nations of the Pacific will loin them by aiding their sea/ch for solutions and in the development of 
broadcasting. By doing so, we will all learn and - before satellite communication webs the earth with 
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immediacy - the broadcasting industry in the United States and in these nations will be far more aware of 
the med^a impact upon I ^audiences. . * 
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The Trust Territory Government is, after all, a bureaucracy. Many of the a-iticisms made of its 
Administration can be attributed to ineptness rather than deliberate intent. yVe are poor colonialists and 
particularly when there isconfusion about our own national goals in that area - Micronesia. 
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IMPACT AND MEANING OF 



BROAOCASTiNG IN 



JAPAN 




Kazuto Yoshida, Director 
NHK General Bureau for 
America 

^ I would like toMalk- about the impact and meaning of broadcasting in Japan and its eventual 
international potentiality. In Japan we have commercial stations very much like the ones-in this country, 
dominating the broadcasting in Japan is NHK, the only public television and radio service I have been 
associated with NHK for about 20 years m various capacities at home and abroad. Consequently, I am very 
aware of national need and international need for effective communications. 

r would like to begin with broadcasting in Japan. NHK, Nippon Hoso Kyokai means Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation. NHK operates five channels thr(^ghout the country two television, two. AM 
and one FM. It covens 97% of households by television, and 99.7% by radio. NHK is financed entirely by 
fees paid by owners of television sets unlike commercial stations which derive their income from advertising 
revenue, naturally, there are no commercial messages on our programs. There are abogt 23 million 
television subscribers who pay a dollar and two cents for black and white and a dollar and fifty cents for 
color television. Radio is free. The fact that NHK is financially supported by fees defines the very basic 
character of NHK as a public broadcasting system. This means a privilege and at the same time an obligation 
to the public. 

Now let me give you one actual expenence which will best explain how NHK works. Last year, the 
seating of the Peoples' Republic of China in the United Nations was an event of great historic significance. 
To us who Were covenng the United Nations it was a matter of utmost importance to transmit the voting 
on the seating by live satellite to Japan. I don't need to tell you how hectic the situation was. The greatest 
difficulty for us was the advanced planning for the coverage of this voting. The voting took place on the 
25th of October but until the last moment no one in the United Nations was able to tell us exactly when it 
would take place. It was almost impossible to order satellite circuits ahead of time without risking wasted 
air time and wasted money. After lengthy consultations with 'Tokyo, we had tentatively arranged for the 
live, simultaneous transmission from the United Nations television camera at 5 o'clock in the afternoon 
because at this time the first morning news show starts in Tokyo. A ^ew hours before we were set to go on 
satellite', a United Nations official called me and said that there was going to be no voting until the 
following day and so hfe suggested that we cancel our order. Unfortunately, we could rot cancel our 
sat^lite transmission because we did not have enough* time to make the decr^ion. We sirr.ply went ahead 
with the live transmission as planned. Nothing was happening except fur continuous debates on the floor, 
but in^Tokyo most stations used this as the background for the news story which was broadcast at six 
o'clock in the morning. . 

Suddenly, the situation changed ^and the voting was on*. ) was m the commentator's 6ooth 
overlooking the floor. I grabbed the telephone and found myself shouting at the topof >riy voice to Tokyo. 
Due to the thirteen hours time difference between New York and ToKyo, it was already the morning of the 
followmg day. Most of the NHK people in T^yoT^htrhai^e through an exhausting vigil waitingfor the 
big show, had been dismissed a f^ minutes before, Naturaily7\hey had to be called back to the newsroom 
and control rooms immediately. * , , 

We were conifronted with another hitch, wh\yCh was much. more serious We found OiJt that the circutts 
on the Pacific satellite were not available for sorT|fe time to come. They were occupied by one of the major 
American networks which was feeding a foottall/game to its affiliate stations in Hawaii, No matter how we 
shouted and cursed, there wa<: nothing we couid/io about *t. 



Naturally, (ht- dovefupments on the AsserT^biy flour do not waft tor the ond^f a football game So," 
for the first thirty mmutes of this historu, voiing, vve at {hi- Ufnied Nations had to report only by 
telephone, without any picture Aftpr the orcutt bt-camo dvd.iable, wt- tould transmit all the rest of t^Je 
proceedings wnhout any hitch, all itvt tu Japan The earht-r portions that we could not transmit live were 
later sent bv video tape recording 

I have just given you a detailed discount of a harrowmq ext>eriencp //tiich is typical of the'probtems 
we cncainter m internation^^l comn^untcat^on ' ' * . 

About a week after this voting, I had an opportunity to meet Mr. Fred Friendly, whom all of you 
know-very well, m his office at the Ford Foundation He asked rne what Japanese stations did on the 
seating of China, which i then explamc^i. Ht told me he had been monitonng all the stations that night on 
about a do^en receivers installed m hts office, but no station except for channel 13 and channel 31 was 
carrying the event, live. The major networks, were carrying either football or baseball, while the entire 
Japanese nation watched the show by live transr^nssion. Mr. Friendly talked about this with great regret, he 
said that this was the problem of commercial te-leviiion. 

There are two things I would hke to point out to you in this connection. First, the limited availability 
of satellite circuits can create a serious problem, especially when there is a conflict of interests among users. 
Such conflict can arise from various factors, such as differences of national interests, different yardstitks on 
news values, or different economic considerations. Secondly, 'I think th.s experience tells us that ther« are 
certain areas of information where a non-connmercial, public b<oadcasting can, and ought to play a greater 
role than comrnercial stations 

Use of satellite transmissions on television is rapidly increasing in Japan as m any other countries. For 
the penod of one year from April, 1971, NHK received from abroad a total of 82 ^ours and 4.1 minutes of 
satellite transmission. Dunng the same penod, NHK provided foreign broadcasters with studio facilities and 
technical assistance for outgoing satellite transmissions which totaled 174 hours The total hours of 
inconfjing satellite which NHK received from abroad represented a 70% increase over the previous year, 
while outgoing satellite hours were three times more^han the previous year But this extraordinary increase , 
of outgoing satellite was mainly caused by the coverage of the Winter Olympic Games in Sapporo. 

Concerning these satellite transmissions, NHK's unique position.in Japan is reflected m the financial 
arrahgement among users in Japan. There is an arrangement called JSNP among NHK and four other key 
stations in Tokyo. JSNP stands for Japan Satellite News Pool. This is a system to receive pool materials 
from American networks economically and has been in operation for the last few years 

Under this arrangement, NHK is required to cover 60% of expenditures for satellite circuits, while the 
remaining 40% will be evenly split among the other participating stations. NHK has willingly accepted this 
financial arrangement, because NHK feels that this is a part of its responsibility as a public broadcaster. 

This basic concept of responsibility to serve the viewing public is also reflected in the system of 
stations throughout the country. Here I have a brochure called Th6 is NHK 72. It says on its first page that 
NHK' operates 2,679 television transmitting stations. Some of you may wonder if this figure is not an 
exaggerated one. We all know that the number of television stations in the United St^te55is'ab^)ut 900. To 
say that in Japan there are 2700 TV stations may sound just too many. 

The answer is this. NHK has seventy statrbns in the Amencan sense of the Word, where people work 
to produce progragns ^and put them on the air. The rest 'of this figure. represents automated relaymg 
facilities, sometime? referred to as repeaters or translators. They are very often located^in desolate, outlying 
Qiaces like hilltops. They are there to make su^ that even the viewers of the smallest v/illages »n the 
mountains can receive just as clear, good pictures as people in the cities ' ' ; 

In NHK's jargon, they are called satejiite rebroadcasting stations, because they are usually located 
around main large power stations., . | • * ^ • ' 

Today, we estimate that about 620,0pb households are still in poor receptibr^ areas. This year NHK 
plans to buil'd 220 more such rebroadcastingfaciliHes, to improve the reception for 75,000tiouseholds. 

In addition to these rebroadcasting facilities, KHK has subsidized the construction and^maintenanc6 
of about 2,500 community antenna systems in rural areas, where the number of housenolds may be less 
than two hundred. . ^ ^ ' 

In metropolitan areas also, the problem of poor reception is growing more serious year after^year with 
the increased number of high rise buildings, express ways and so on. Here agam^, NHK is also trying to help 
improve the situatipn. But the problenis'in urban areas' are more complicated partly becauce in a few are^ a 
fiew CATV systems are emerging. They operate on a subscription basis similar to t^e CATV in this, country. 



1 do not have hiue today to i)0 into the details oi CATV jn Japdn But I fe(ji it fnd> be- only lair say 
that because oi NHK's efforts along the Ime I have dist assed so far. there has been httie ru;pd t .r CATV 
systems for rebroadcaatmq purposc-s 

"Now on the programminq s»de. 1 want to give you an example to explatn :he bastc siylu of 
txcadcasting by NHK. On television channd one, which most people watch, 33 peri^^n: broaicas^n^ 
hours IS news and news prograr^s, 33.4 percent is cultural programs. 8.4 percefit eOouationat. wh»ie 
entertainment is 25 percent. This channel js on the air for eighteen hours a day, all m color. 

Commercial stations put greater emphasis on the entertainment programs ' * 

Now let me give you an actual example to illustrate the impact of broadcasting on the Japanese 
public ' V • . 

President Nixon's visit to China was a monumental accomplishment, not only m a diplomatic sense, 
but afso as an unprecendented success of electronic media. Thanks to the generous cooperation of 
Amencan networks. Nixon in China wasiust as extensively televised in Japan as well as in thts i^ountry. 

During this same period when Mr Nixon was touring in China, another news story, entirely drfferent 
in nature was developing in Japan. Five youn^ terrorists barricaded themselves in a summer cattage 60 ^niles 
portfj of Tokyo. They were armed with rifles and shotguns and were holding a woman as hostage Mort 
than 1,000 police tried to persuade them lo surrender, but they answered only by shootmg PubUc concern 
and anxiety had risen to slich a peak that NHK felt it necessary to carry frequt^nt hve ctj-'eraqc 'ur Q,a<r)^ 
days. On the very day when the police finally forced their way into the lodge, captured thes^j y^J^Jngmen 
and rescued the woman. NHK carried nearly 11 hours of continuous live transmission CorTinicrcial slat.ons 
did the same thing. They even tanceWed commercial messages during this coverage Practically everybody 
watched television, business came to a standstill 

This incident itself was deeply shocking to the Japanese public who are not accustomed vn a shooting 
crime of this scale, A few critics felt thfat television overdid its live coverage. But the fact is, out of 700 
telephone'calls NHK receWed from viewers on that da^y/only four calls expressed protest 

This experience once again demonstrated the powerful impact of live television c^jvurage At the same 
time, we feel assured that we did the right thing by the fact that the overwhelming majority of, our viewers 
approved and watcJ^ed this continuous live coverage 

^ This IS what we Japanese .broadcasters are constantly working for^-establishment of identity and 
solidarity with viewers through broadcasting. 

Television is also changing the political scene in Japan. A number of television persunah ties, sucKcis a - 
newscaster, an actor, or an actress have been elected to the National Diet, mainly on the strength of their 
personal local impact, upon television viewers. Other than this, candidates in national elections have diso 
been given air trme on television. This is sponsored by the government, a limited amount of air time is given 
equally to candidates. ^ - 

'Educational broadcasting is perhaps the best known 'face of NHK among the international community 
of broadcasters. We have ^ long history of extensive programcning m this field One channel on television 
and one channel on radio are set aside exclusively for educational purposes The latest development is- that 
experimental broadcasting on the college level has just started in Tokyo and Osaka This is-in addition to 
the instructionai broadcasting on other lower levels which NHK has conciucted so far_ ' 

Now I Want to show you something which might be interesting to you, in this connection This is a 
Viewer's guida of Sesame Street just published in Japan. This viewers' guide has been prepared in very close 
cooperation with Chitfjrfen's Television Workshop, who produced the show and includes an*English script, 
notes on English words, and some introductory commentJs in the Japanese language. 

NHK broadcast 36 shows of Sesame Street last year What the show acHieved was not exdctl,y what 
was intended originally -the ^ucation of preschool children. This program, oddly enough, was being 
watched by a-considerable number of boys and girls on the high school level, whp-were studying English at 
school. Preschool children 'did hot responfJ to' the Show too much. 

On the ba^is of this experience, this year, NHK decicied to use this program for language education. 
This IS the reason why we''publishe(J this viewers' guide. We have bought a 100 shows for ih^s year and they 
are being broadcast every Sunday, on educational television. ' • , 

What sort of educational results this may produce remains to be seen. At any ratri, this represents 
NHK's constant effort to keep the Japanese public aware of any ncw.dcA/elopirtent'") in ihv. rest of thf; world. 
Also, our experiment might prove that a good program can produce results in foreifjn ctnintnes whu.h liave 
not been anticipated by the original producers. 
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Vtewers* guides such as these are also used very, extensively m connection with many other subjects. 
T^iere are viewers' guides on foreign language lessons, history, literature, cooking, even popular songs. We 
don't just put on a s^ow. we try to establish closer working relationships with our viewers. We try to work 
toward the discovery of new values in this changing world. 

Now I vvould like to talk about tf^e need for greater international exchange. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the powerful role which televisK>n can play m the commtinication among different nations. Up to 
now. the balance of exchange of television programs between the United States and Japan has been 
extremely m favor of the United States. The Japanese publ'C is exposed every day to a great variety of 
American television programs. But the American i>\jbUc very rarely watch news on Japan, much less 
prograrns of substantia! length. There is a definite imbalance in this field, 

I am greatly delighted to be able to tell you that an attempt to rectify this situation has just gotten 
underway. Recently, in New York, there was a meeting of Amencans and Japanese who were concerned 
with the need of television exchange between both nations. This was a meeting of a subcomrriittee which is 
a part of an overall arrangement called the U.S.-Japan Conference on Cultural and'Educational Exchanges. 
The American pahicipants were' distinguished leaders in the field, spearheaded by such people as Mr. 
William Harley, President of the National Association of Educational Broadcasters who 1 know is here with 
us. and Or. Stanton, President of CBS. The Japanese delegation was headed by Mr. Tadashi Yoshida",^my 
namesake^ who is special assistant to the President of NHK. There were a few others including myself. We. 
discussed a number of possible means to promote the exchange of television between these two countries 
and the problems involved, - . ^* ^ 

There were many useful and ^encouraging suggestions advanced from both sjdes. One such suggestion 
was that a Japan- U.S.Jelevision Festival be held sonetime in 1973. In this Festival, the television industry 
^ of, both countries will be invtted to bring their programs for screening and for possible sale or free 
distribution. - - * . - 

Another interesting sugg^tion, which was advanced by the Amencan participants was" to". organize a 
group of top executives of.broadcasting industry ip the United States who will visit Japan in the near, 
future. They will make a tour of rfepresentative broadcasting organizations in' Japan, meet their Japanese 
counterparts to exchange views with them and experiences and to explbre the possibilities of further 
exchanges -in mafny fields. This suggestion was welcomed by the Japanese delegation, who pointed'out that 
almost all top executives of the Japanese, broadcasting industry have already visited many stations^ 
throughout America. " - » r^/ ^ 

Two Amencan executives also explain^ a*boUt what they called siisterj&tation relationship whicli their - 
own stations have maintained wifh some of the Japar^ese local stations. Thi$* arrangement is basically Tfor the,, 
ejfchange of visits of peopje, exchange of ideas and experiences, and of programs wl^enever possible,^ 

the subcommittee agreed that all these suggestions were useful, and they will be formally 
recommended dt the plenary s^ion of Japan-U,S. cultural conference which will Jbe held in Washington 
and New York in June. ^ , / * * 

We are all aware that there is a number of problems whfch we must overcome in order that all these 
good things will materialize. Ju^t to name one. supposing Japanese producers come up with an excellent 
documentary, or educational program who will provide the effective translation from Japanese to English 
and still not lose the original meanhnfg? This will be very difficult, and more importantly, cost a lot of 
money.' Wfiere^would this money come from? ' ' • * 

This' was 6 big question. Then an encouraging suggestion came from a Japanese foreign service officer 
who was there represertting the Japanese Embassy - in Washington. He pointed out that the Japanese 
Government has decided to establish a fund which will be used for the major purpose of promoting study 
of Japanese affairs and the general understanding of Japan in the United States as well as in our Asian 
neighbors. Television exchanges stanjj a very good chance of receiving this grant- \ . 

When this meeting was adjourned, the general mood was, let s keep our fingers crossed, and hope for 
the bes.t. Now I am one of those who are most eagerly hoping'for the^Dest. If this is done, it.will be a very 
important first step toward rhe promotion of uhderstanding between this country and Japan, and this, in 
turn, will make a significant contribution through television, toward the ultimate goal Of better 
understanding, closer working -relationship^ and propserity in the whole community of our Pacific 
neighbors. ' ' ' 

We all are aware that there have been some failures in'the past, but at the same time we look to the 
promise k) the .future and we must work for it. . * ' ' ' 



•*We have a very powerful means to create the future, whjch is broadcasting, and we have a very 
promismg arena to work in, that is the Pacific area. 1 can only say that NHK, and the Japanese broadc<jsters 
wjII continue to work toward our goal-to make the word communicator have its truest and fullest meaning. 
I am sure that this meeting is a good start in that direction. I think v/e can work toward unifying our world 
instead of busting tt up. 

You have been most kind and patient to my worcjs, thank you very much. 
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I. 

oome of you, may have visited Korea before and some of you may have the chance to visit my 
country in the near future. And when you are there, you will certainly find that Korea is a land of beauty 
with its long history and traditional culture. This country has long been known as Chosun meaning the 
Land of Morning Calm. However, Korea became a land of broken calm with the Korean War in 1950. The 
country is divided at the 38th parallel into the Communist North Korea and the Republic of Korea. 

Today, both regimes under the different ideology face each other along the Military Zone, claiming 
jurisdication over the Korean Peninsula. This situation in many ways has affected broadcasting media in 
Korea in terms of operational philosophy and standards. 

Today, some 32 million Korean population live in the Republic of Korea, south of the Korean 
peninsula, which has an area of 38,500 square miles slightly larger than the state of Indiana. Koreans are 
racially one of the most homogeneous people in the world and t^ditionally peace-loving, art-loving and 
fun-lovmg people. 

Radio broadcasting in Korea first began in 1927 when Korea was under the Japanese, colonial rule. 
Thus, radio w^s introduced to this country by Japanese, not by Koreans. 

However, through these early days of radio broadcasting, Koreans learned important functions of the 
broadcasting me^ia such as informational function, entertainment function, educational function and 
"military function. At the end of the World War II, the Repubjic of Korea inherited twelve radio stations 
^from the Japanese regime. 

Since then, the Korean broadcasting media have been steadily developed and expanded. Today, there 
are 44 AM radio stations, four FM ^stations, and 39 relay or transmission stations in addition to the 
American Forces Korean Networks* fourteen radio stations. The number of radio receivers irvSouth Korea 
was estimated at some three millions as of 1971 plus 1,5 million loud speakers in rural areas. Out of these 
frgures, almost one million radio receivers are distributed in Seoul, the capital city of the RepubliQ of 
Korea. 

Television, the youngest medium m Korea was introduced in 1956 but actually resumed its normal ' 
operation in 1961 when the gQvernment owned KBS-TV was established. Today, sixteen television stations f 
are operating in South Korea in addition to four American Forces Korean Networks' television stations. , 
The number of TV sets was figured at 400,000 as of 1 971 . ^ " i 

, For the broadcasting systejn m the Republic of Korea, both the government-owned system and , 
private or commercial systems operate together. As in other developing nations, the Korean broadcasting, 
media have been affected by the nation's polit»cal, economical, and social conditions. Expansion of the 
nation's economy is paralled by the expansion of its broadcasting media. 

For example, the rising economy m Korea since 1963 resulted in the establishment of many 
commercial broadcasting networks and stations. The development of the Third Republic led by the present 
f^resident Park Chung Hee brought an expansion in the government-owned. Korean Broadcasting System. 

It seems unnecessary at this meeting to state the importance of radio and television media in the 
Republic of Korea. From the beginning, the importance of the Korean broadcasting media have been fully 
understood by the government and by the public. ^ 

As an agency of rriass information and mass culture, the Korean broadcasting media have been 
capable of bringing the public a new dimension, a wide variety, and a great quantity of information as well 
as" those of entertaipment and of culture. However, the question is how well do the Korean broadcasting 
media actually perform in satisfying the public needs and desires for information, culture, and 
entertaifvnent, and how many good programs are actually broadcast, and what kinds of programming 




! content arc provided To answer {hose questions n js necessary to analyze services of radio and tela^ision. 
Network^ and stations in South Korea provide a little mure than 10 percent of the total broadcasting hours 
for ntw anci public affairs prografn. The government owned KBS broadcast 147 hours weekly, roughly 
breaking into 15 percent of news. 22 percent of cultural programs, and 34 percent of entertamment. Other 
conunercial networks such as MBC. TBC, and DBS, broadcast the same amount of hours weekly and devote 
»norea>r time to ofitertamrnent programs than KBS. 

It IS interesting to note that the governinent-operated KBS and pro-government MBC serve more news 
programs to the public than other networks do. However, a large portion of listeners especially m the urban 
areas is believed to listen to TBC ond DBS. both of which belong to newspaper owners and tend to be 
I neutral or opposite to the government policies m the programming. 

In television services, programming policies are alruQst the same as those of radio But in the field of 
news services, the Korean television networks and stations are much more limited in their coverages due to 
the lack of facilities and equipments and trained staffs. Television's domestic news coverage is usually 
restricted to urban areas where networks and sta^ons are centered. However, ail three television networks 
in South Kqrea carry regular thirty-minutes documentary once a week and offer relatively good programs 
covering various areas in the nation. Television's foreign news services are dependent on CBS, NBC of the 
United States and BBC of Britain m a two or three-day delayed basis 

These NBC.- CBS. and BBC also provide films on eventful news m a v\/eekly i^asis. These filn^s are 
edited and translated into the Korean language and goes on the air Television network's also occasionally 
dispatch some special correspondents to foreign countries for special coverages. Last year, TBC's news team 
including one producer and director and two camera men were here to cover American scenes. 

Satellite system was installed in June 1970 carrying some eventful occasions of the world such as 
Apollo 15's moon landing and President Nixon's visit to Peking However, problems in satellite system m 
Korea is the high cost in satellite relays. Whether the government-owned KBSTV and other commercial 
t^evision networks can provide this high cost of satellite usage 's a serious problem. For instance. I found 
that Korean television networks and stations carried President Nixon's visit to Peking via satellite systems, 
but only for five to ten mmutes per day while I was watching the same program for whole week here. 

One particular trend in the Korean broadcasting is the government-owned KBS's domination in rural 
areas. Under the direct control of the Ministry of Public Informiation, the Korean government, KBS radio 
has 16 local stations and 25 relay stations and KBS-TV has 11 transmission stations, virtually covering all 
the areas 6f the South Korean territory. 

It IS true that KBS has^ contributed a lot jo the Korean people particularly in the field of cultural 
programs. KBS has initiated many fine cultural progranns and healthy entertainment programs in preserving 
the national culture and the public arts. However, it is also true that KBS, as a state-operated system which 
sometimes appear to an auditing organ for the government, subjects itself to some restrictions in attracting 
and appealing to the people particularly in the field of news and public-affairs programs. In some cases even 
the rural people have a feeling of suspicion of what KBS r.adio and TV says. In this sense, pnvate 
broadcasting media m Korea have potentials to get across the heart of the people if they approach with 
more qualified and objective news and pubhc- affairs programming Also, if KBS will perform and serve well 
in field of news and public-affairs program as it has achieved m cultural program, it ^ill impose great 
influences on the public. But. in the present situatiOQ, neither the government-owned KBS seem to change, 
nor the commercial systems seem to risk the government control. - 

Hopefully, in the near future, the broadcasting media in the Republic of Korea will be more popular. 
With the rising economy, radip receivers will be seen at everybody's home within ten years and television 
sets will be more popJular and become ordinary items in rural areas. To meet with-^such expected increase, 
the Korean broadcasting media will and should serve more peopKfwith better programming. 

Changes have been occurring Since 1970. radio management and programming has been changed in 
order to adapt to the emerging TV industry. Since radio is more nnobile than TV in Korea tSday, radio ^ 
networks and stations fully use their live coverages and brief segments of many programming portion has 
been changed to one lengthy program. KBS radio's one program called Radio Afternoon March is a good 
example using many formats in one program including news, interviews, commentaries along with music 
and entertaining programs. Television is also struggling for a change KBS-TV recently made a contract with 
NHK Japan for exchanging programs and for receiving faster foreign news which was riOt possible before 
because of the two nations diplomatic relationships. And I was told by Father Kerstcn who is here»and who 
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used to tedch in the Mass CommuniLfltion Department .at Sogang College that thjs highly credited 
Q)niiTiunication Department will teach the KBS staffs on general communication theories, media 
soctologies, and other techniques. 

These are all fresh ideas and I am sure all these will work out well in the near future. Lastly, what I 
hope IS guarantee 'of free speech and expression from the government of the Republic of Korea. Article 18 
of thcj Korean Constitution says all citizens shall enjoy Freedom of press, expression, and of assembly and 
association. This law must t?e guaranteed not to be abused for political purposes, thus enabling the 
broadcasting media to serve the public in a better way. 

Thank you. 
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Educational broadcasting in Japan is comprised of three divisions .Educational Broadcasting for 
Schools, Social Education, and Cultural Programming. 
' Educational Broadcasting for Schools - . • . 

In 1935 the Japanese Broadcasting Corporation^Nippon Hoso Kyoki (t^K), started a nation-wide 
broadcasting system to^ schools over radio. In 1954 NHK introduced another broadcast system via 
television.^ After 1953, Nfippon Educational Television furr^ished programs to c6mmera^l statior^s for relay 
' broadcast.^ * - ^ ' . l 

As of April 1969, NHK transmitted 96 different types of radio progranns to schooJs. NHK 
broadcasted 22 hours 35 minutes weekly. In 1959, with the ihtcoduction of the Educational Service, NHK 
expanded its televised, school broadcasts. Since April 1969, NHK has tcansmitted 117 programs, amounting 
to 36 hours 30 minutes a week, via television to schools. 

The radio programs produced by NHK are aimed at prTrnary as well as secondary schoot levels. 
Subjects in these programs range from music to morals.^ ' ^ 

Subjects ranging from English to the arts and beginning with kindergarten are emphasized on the 
television programs. "Programming is based not only on advice given by the Local Advisory Committees 
on School BroadceBtlng." Production is undertaken with the above committees comprised of competent 
officials of the Education Ministry along with other'experl.enced. educators. ^ ' ^ 

There are three, categories of broadcasting for sthctols- school bro'acicasting, correspondence school 
broadcasting, and In-service education for teachers, which ^e e)^plained below,^ 

School broadcasting concerns a program producecJ and broadcast in accordance 

with the standards as set forth In the school curriculum on.the assumption that ' 

\X will be viewed and listened to by school children under the guidance 'of their 

teachers In conducting classroom study,^ ' ' 

\ ' . * 

Planning for these programs is based on the analysis of reports from selected schools and results of 

surveys NHK has conducted in addition to Suggestions offered by teachers at N.HK-spon§ored meetings 

throughout Japan. It takes approximately a year from the inception. of an jdea to begin production of a 

program. . ^ , ' ,^-v_ 

The correspondence high* school system, launched In 1948, and based on the 
principles' of equal educational opportunities to all, is designed to provide the 
youth in regionally, socially^ economically, and ph^sically^ handicapped 
conditions with educational oppdrfunlties.^ 

Thj$ system differs from ours in that NHK televises its lessons. Lack of interaction between teacher 
and student perhaps resulting in a feeling. of isolation by the student is the main disadvantage of the ' 
Japanese correspondence systemj^ Nevertheless, the NHK corj-espondence system turns out a large 
number of qualified graduatess each year.^ 1 * 

After World War II, the requallfication of teachers living in remote areas was facilitated by NHK 
televising in service educational programs for teachers. Today this nationwide service keeps both teachers 
and parents abreast of: current events. Although these programs are not numerous, the quality of thMTi is 
excellent. - ' *^ ' ' . . 

Social Educational Broa'dcasting and Cultural Broadcasts 

While school broadcasting is easily distinguished, social educational broadcasting and> cultural 
broadcasting are closely relat^ yvhich makes discerning the differences between them a glifficult task. , 
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A comparison of the two suggest that the social educational programs tend to be 
restricted as to its scope and number because of the specific conditions attached \ 
tp the contents and form of each program'from the standpoint of its utiiizatTon 
for education. But. the cultural programs are quite extensive in their contents 
and varied in the forms. 

The Law states NHK must broadcast educational programs' ^* 

"clearly to indicate the persons to whom the programis aimed at and make the 
contents systematic and sequential as well as instructive and appropriate to such 
persons. At the §ame time, the general' public should be allowed to learn the 
plans and contents of broadcasting in advance.'*^'^ 

Cultural programs are defined as '/those other than the educational programs which have the direct 
aim of elevating the nation's general cultural standards/'^^ According to their definitions! educational 
programs and cultural programs are two different entities but such is not always the case as illustrated 
below 

"One TV station in Tokyo was showing as educational "The Untouchables/' and 
when criticized for that answerecf that "The Untouchables" presented, a 
description of tf\e American society in the thirties and, consequently, ijt could be ' 
considered a systematic series dealing with social problems. Another TV station 
th^t Was showing "Dr. Kildare" and classified it as a cultural program gave the 
same kind of ansvver."^^ 

Social edijca'tional programs differ from those educational programs broadcast to schools. 

"Social education is one" of the subjects- introduced in ^the schoo^ curriculum 
after the Pacific war. But it is clear that the Broadcast Lavv by dividing 
educational programs into school and social programs, me^ns a type of social 
education not included in the school curriculum. Consequently, we can conclude 
^ that thersocial education mentioned in the Broadcast LaW'is not directed to the v 

school audience but rather to general afidiences. This difference in target 
audience is the ultimate criterion to distinguish between school and social 
programs." ^ • \ 

The Ministry of Education states that "School education is geared to preparing the student for the 
future while social education is designed to help tl^e individual in his adjustment to the present, concrete 
society in which he is fully incorporated."^^ . ^ 

As quoted from Education and Broadcastin^n Japan NHK's educational programs jare classiffed as 
follovys • • 

- . ' \ " 

General education programs Music education programs, etc. ' 

Language lessob programs English Conversation, Easy German, etc 

Scientific education programs Science for Everyone, Modern Science Courses, etc. 

•Industrial education programs Agricultural Class, etc ' 

Vocational training programs. ^ ^ Television Auto School, Abacus Class 

Educational programming for Women ' Encyclopedia for Women, Women's Class 

Educational programs for youth<|j , To Friends In Youth Class, etc. 

' Educational programs for infants and children With Mother^ Piano Lesson, etc 

Special education programs ^ - ^ Television §chool for the Deaf, Speech Correction 

^ ' ^ Class, etc 

Sports programs ^ Television Gymnastics,'Tetevision School for Sports 

Programs related to school education ' ' * Mothers Study Room, etc 

- ■ . •. I ■ • ' 

*0f th'e ah-OVe classification this writer finds the Special Education programs of particular interest, 

^ ^ "Since the inception of the 'TV Schpol fpr the Deaf' In 1961, NHK has been 
placing particular emphasis on these special educational programs not only for 
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the benefit of the unfortunate children but also for the purpose of creating 
public interest in the need of such education. The results achieved so far are 
highly appreciated, not only by the families of handicapped children, but also by 
educators. In 1965, the "Merry Classroom/'- another TV special class for 
mentally retarded children was inaugurated. For stammerers, a special language 
training dass is broadcast once a .week in the Educational TV Service beginning 
in 19|66."^^ 

Through .this type of programming the potentiality of assistance to the handicapped is limitless. / 

"The cultural programs are directed to the general public and embrace any Subject that will enrich 
^ human life," These programs are not produced with specific viewers in mind. They offer to an 
undetermined and genera] audience a generous amount of topics, ranging from philosophy -to musical 
performances, religious cererhonies or sports. The cultuijal programs of NHK seek out the problems that 
lie deep within Japanese society and attack them from various angles. , 

Importance is also attached to science programs in line with the age of technological innovations. 
Campaign programs contribute to the elevation of'national life and social welfare, such as traffic safety, 
public nuisance and a campaign against the world-feared disease of cancer,^ 

' NHK serves, the people of Japan in many ways, but perhaps the best examples of service and care for 
their countrymen, is through the field of educational broadcasting. This writer feels that NHK is perhaps 
the fmest example of good broadcasting. Broadcasters around the world do well,.particurarly m the field of 
Special Education, to investigajp and emulate the philosophy and ideals ^atafe Nippon Hoso Kyoki. 
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PROSPECTS FOR CABLE TELEVISION' 



• Howard Dunn, CA TV Ancillary Services 

Time- Life Broadcast, Inc. 

The topic "Prospects for Cable Televisioa" IS both tantalizing and fri^trating- tantalizing because the 
potential is so great) frustrating because ther.e are so many problems we must face before we can realize the 
potential*. * ' , . 

My job IS /lot to think of thq cable as a television delivery system, but rather, as a new link for 
information exchange.. \ ^ , - . 

^ I have the*good fortune to be able to spend ail my working days, and some of my nights, trying to 
figure out when and how the promise of CATV will be fulfilfed In this effort, I talk to people from many 
disciplines and industries, all of whose skills are necessary to bring about the magic f^uture of m/dreams. 
The propsects for CATV are limited only By the imagination. • 

Yet in reality, our business activity is still limited to Video, and some audio program distribution. 

So far, CATV in the U.S. has in 20^years barely accomplished its modest original mission to plug 
every hamlet and back hollow into over-the-air television. ^ < 

Now, cable must rise to its ov>n programming challenge which is to fine t,une television, the most mass 
media to the ever more urgent needs of individuals. / ^ 

Due, in part, to the scarce radio spots in the U.S., television still disenfranchises aH minorities- those 
of raQe, origin, taste, life style, point of vie^. Ballet'^nd soccer fans, intellectuals and children, have all been 
short-changed by the TV system. And perhaps the most neglected "public interest, convenience and 
necessity'/ of all has been television's failure to keep the local citizenry informed. 

At ^ time when TV has become the prime source of news for' most Americans and when sweeping 
government decentralization and revenue sharjng are proposed, there is virtually no television scrutiny of 
the arms of administration that affect the citizenry* most intimately. - 

Cable TV has groWn up as an appendage to the broadcast industry. In the U.S. there are now about 
six million' CATV subscribers, but the, average system has only about 2000. CATV is therefore a^small 
business industry. There is certainly nothiiig wrong with that. In fact, these small units provide a history of 
intimate contact with communities' which .is being designed into the franchise of large CATV markets. 
Thus, our New York City affiliate' v\fith 50£)00 subscribers will ultimately be broken dovyn into 10 
sub-systenns, each with its own local programming. But CATV is just now beginning to beconie an urban 
comm^unlcations serylce business. 

A coaxial cable, like any other wire ctodicated to telecommunications, can do rriany strange an*cl 
wonderful^ things. It can provide random access to data banks for education, industry, and the ordinary 
citizen. It can provide two%ay digital audio, and even video communications. One company, Goldnnfark 
Communications, backed by the federal government and the state of Conneclicut, will encourage 
population dispersal by rriaking available to new population centers all of the' services of a state capital, a 
central hospitaJ, or any of the other specialized services how clustered iri tirban centers. All of the^ things 
will come. ^ - 

Whenryouask. * 

I don't know for certain. But I am working on the assumption that the combined numbers of CATV 
systems are about to reach critical mass.- With many small systems, none has been able to develop either the 
manpower or the'purchase power to do any of theT dramatic things premised. The combined 'power of all 
systems, and the recent mergers uniting systems, may now be reaching critical mass. We are already seeing 
some action, and there will soon be more. , 

Of course, how can U.S. TV stations-which have been .allocated in just 292 cities -maintain proper 
tabs on a nation divided into 35,000 local governments'^ 

This is where CATV comes in. The worrisome gapslef t by American. broadcasting can^be readily filled 
by what cable progca/nmers call "narrowcasting." More channels are, or will be available, and production'* 
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costs aro theoreticaUy nom.na) enough to allow access to all the mterests pnced out of over-the^air TV 
Hthnic groups and the mner city can speak to themselves m their own language the deaf can use sign 
^ language The corner butcher can advertise his^peciai of tht-day A man who .s not nch can wage an 
election campaign.^ A megalopolis can be cut down to neighborhood s^ze. In sum, cable TV can lessen the 
alienat.on of m.nonty groups, the disaffection of the young, and the feeljngs of powerlessnes? of alt 
citiiens. , ^ 

You may ask whether private Corporations w<ll bead CATV to selfish commercisl ^ses instead of 
serving theiDublic mter^^t in these terms On this subject I h5ve a singular theory. The economies of CATV 
make it responsive to individual 'needs in ways that over-the-air televi:>ion is not. You must remember that 
the CATV system owoer depends on ^ very delicate relatmnship with h,s subscribers -not a majority of his 
subscribers, but every single member of his community. Ins not bv chanpe^that Teleprompter, with about 
600,000 subscnbers,.has more than 70 systems originating local progra'^. About 300 systems originate 
programs on a regular basis, and an additional 150 already have the equipment" to do so [t is true that the 
FCC has.effectiyely encouraged local origination, even though its rule m this regard has been thrown out by 
the courts. But I believe local origination would have been implemented in any case, the economics of most 
of the larger system make it desirable. 

One year ago t would haO^ said that Bmgo games and reruns of I Love Lucy were the most successful 
CATV local ongmations in ^onomic terms There is still much ^of that But we are beginning to see 
interesting exceptions to thrs j)henon^enbn. Professional sports have begun to make an appearance^ New 
York we have been able to pur'chase a number of high quality art films We atso cablecast continuous and un- 
.interrupted events Hke.moon shots and trips to China. 

On another level, ingenious local program directors have been quite successful in cablecasting' 
everything from Little Leegue games to PTA meetings People are only begmnmg to learn how low cost 
equipment and methods can provide valuable information and local programming. You don't need Walter 
• Cronkite to gnll your local sheriff or zoning commtssion^to provide.a significant public sen/ice. Another 
new phenomenon is "public access". Th e New York Oty'' franchise requires that we provide two channels 
which the public can use free of charge. From an/nauspicious beginning in the fall of last year, our public 
-access, channels now carry from 40-90 hours per week That's a lot of expen mentation in the visual culture. . 

\ In the educational area, much remains ;o be done. As a cable system owner, I seJ our many chann'els ' 
as revolutionary tools for education. Some systems are already cablecasting crediit courses' for local ' 
ijniversities. In some cafe,'high schools use the CATV facility as a clj>sed circuit systerrJ In one of the more 
exotic tests, handicapped children communicate with the teacher via two-way audroLnd video. But to 3. 
great extent, cable systems owners and local educators have spent much time arguing (£ver who should pay' 
the bill with few real results. Perhaps we will sooji see a joint effort on the part of educators and system 
owners which will allow both to share Hje tuition fees .for courses. ^ ' . / 

There is another way to pay for additipnal courses, and many other kinds of programming direct^ed at 
what rHke to call "minonties of taste". I^m talking about pay TV, but lam not talkihg about the monster 
its foes h^ve described it as. I am not talking about "siphoning" sports events or 1 liove Lucy from their, 
traditional outlets. No rational cable executive has any such avaricious aspirations or/sees any social utility 
In threatening the solvency arfd the entertainment and .information services of 'thi networks. I am not 
talking about-turning television /h- the greatest spread of. bread and crrcus^ '-in the history 'of 
Ocommunica\tons -- into a rich man's medium. For instance, suppc^e cable pay TV, ks U eventually might, 
, shows current movies 'for $2 a household, or night school courses for $10^ semestf. Trfat beats 'the price ' 
of admission for a family, not ton^entioti the cpst of transportation and babysitters.jSome caK* visionaries 
see pay- TV programming as providing CATV with the revenues *to subsidize alll the re^x of America's 
desperately needed T3/ sen/ices. ' , - . * , | 

The breakthroughjnto\pay TV wIM involve more sophisticated two-way interactive cable operations. 
The cabl-e studio, or the headend, as i^^'^is called, will be able tt) monitor exactly|'what channel has been 
watched and whfen. People will be charged by the programs they watch just as they lare now charged'for use 
of the telephone. Sloganeers complain that pay TV takes away the free entertajnm^t now received. But as 
Ralph Nader. has pointed out, TV advertlsmg already costs each household $l5jb per year. As pay. TV 
develops, new purchasing power wilf be generated which will allow us to payffor the special interest 
programming that we believe people would like to buy Perhaps some of that proqfamminq vvill come from 
the other countries represented here ' ' . [ 
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f haye dwelt on the subject of pay TV rrtM because .t represents the greatest thmg that cable has to 
of f<»C. but because it is beginning to happen nght now and because the technological capability and much of 
the programming, which will make it ^economically viable, alf'pady ex.sts 1 also beUeve pay TV will provide 
the experience required to develop CATV systems with the technological capability of 'doing more exotic 
things 

Already a number of companies have demonstrated wf^at two way CATV can bnng to the home and 
to the office In a demonstration cable operation m the new town of Reston. Virginia, a pilot cable system 
IS experimenting with a sophisticated yellow pages sort of service The customer, by punching out a certain^ 
number on a touch-tone phone, can find out not only what doctors specialize in what ailments, but what 
their hours are. whether they rjiake house ca\h and what they charge. The use ot the TV sets as an 
electronic calculator and as a rhathemat^cs teacher was also demonstrated 

The U.S. government has begun to subsidize the development of these two-way secvices. Much more 
subsidization will be necessary. Even though the hardware is now vyithm our grasp, there is still much and 
expensive development to be undertaken m cornputer software. Beyond the corriputer software, we have to 
design madhine/man interfaces which really, work. And until this obstacle is overcome, we will not be abi.e 
to make all information available-to all people alt the time 

I first became interested m cable TV when I was a Peace Corps Volunteer m Lima. Peru W&used to 
9it around and speculate about how development efforts would be effected if a barncada council or a 
commune in British Columbia had access to. the information which is available to the largest Wall Street 
broker. I am now beginning to see how that could technologically be done The software and the 
man/machine interface remains the problem. 

Now I'm a CATV fanatic. I am with LevC'is Mumford when I say that men have become slaves of 
machines CATV., in my mmd-.-is one of the inexpensive ways to make machines slaves of men. But while 
CATV IS abuilding, I mustconfess'thar I have become a slave to CATV. 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA IS 

i ^ 
THE VOICE OF AMERICA » 




Tino Serrano 
State University, 
San Francisco 



In order to reach as large an overseas audience as possible, the United States, through its Infprmatlon 
Agency, uses all manner of communications -as primrtive as village troubadours, as modern as television. 
The agency's largest, fastest, and most direct mass medium is its radio broadcasting service, the Voice of 
America. 

Twenty-four hours a day in thirty-five different languages the Voice of America tells the American 
story to the world 1^ is the nation's official spokesman and it employs direct broadcast, tapes, program 
scripts and personal contact to carry its message lo overseas audiences. 

Through the Voice, the government and people of the United States speak to the people of other 
countries. This global radip nietwork explains American policies and actions to audiences the world over m 
their own language, and Kelps them to understand our^v^lues. our beliefs, and our way of life. When 
necessary, the Voice undertakes to correct any misunderstandings concerning this country. It provides 
feedback to the United States about world opinion towards America or to specific.important issues. 

Orlgfnally established to explain why we were in the war and what we were fighting for. the VGA's 
first words on February 24, 1942 were 

'} 

"Daily at tfjis time, we shall speak to you about America and the war - the 
news may be good or i>a6 - but we shall tell you the truth." 

The Voice -offers a more varied program today, however news is still the mosv important mgredient, 
and the dedication to truth remains the V.OA's most basic guideline 

The Voice has an estimated weekly audience of 43 million people of whom 40% live in the Soviet 
Union. Listeners the world over write five hundred letters a day to VGA's headquarters asking about the 
United States, majphg comments, and offering program suggestions. 

Ijln addition^to its direct broadcasts, the Voice serves overseas audiences by sending taped programs, in 
any language, or program scripts, which are then produced overseas. These are sent to United States 
Information Agency offices around the world and are aired bV over four thousand local broadcasters. 

Special attention is given to an estinriated seven hundred million people m the world who have some 
knowledge of the English language and those'studymg it in school. For these people, m addition to regular 
broadcasts, news and features are presented in "special English" which uses a vocabulan/ limited to 1200 
words and is delivered by an announcer speaking very slowly, 

Testimor^y as to the effectiveness of the network comes from varied sources. In a recently published 
book, "Operation PW • the Psychological Warfare of the American Imperialists" \o\}rv\s\\%x Nikolay 
Ivanovich Zhiveyou observed, "the Voice of America attempts to be the first to respond to evaluate it, and s 
the first to extract all propaganda profit from It. It must be^acknowledged that it does this well." 

Almost all Voice of America programs originate in the network headquarters in Washington O.C. 
Extensive facilities there include twenty-three studios, equipment capable of recording sixty-three programs 
simultaneously, a recording control center, and master control. With the capability of selecting from one 
hundred source inputs and handling twenty six programs at a time, master o^rol s§nds the programs tq 
short and medium wave transmitters eiseyvhere in the United States. From these sites the VGA program is 
broadcast via directional antennas to listeners and high power relay stations overseas. The relay stations 
boost the strength of thesignal. whether ^hort or medium wave, to compensate for the weakening effect of t 
the broadcast distance. , ^ ' 

Currently there are six relay stations serving the-Pacific Gcean area and they are as follows 
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Philippines Resdy taoiiues consist of two transfp.'tTor sttes at Poro and Tinang and a receiver sne at 
Baguio. Thcru' df* iwi^nty snbrtwave transmitters w»th powers of 35 to 250 kilowatts and a 10QO kilowatt 
''it'diuri Wdvv trans'Hitter Fifty-six shprtwave antennas are used to .orver an area from Korea to Indonesia, 
ir^ciudjngail.of Qnna, Southeast As<'a. and'Indonesia 

Okinawa. North dnd Central Asta are reached usmg three shortwave transnnaters w>th powers of 35 
to 100 kilowatts and a megawatt mecfium wave transmitter Thestatfon broadcasts to the Soviet, Far East, 
Korea, dnd "'u^- hot Cbina, ' ' . 

Thailand Tnr statit^n m Bangkok uses a tOOO kilowatt medmm wave transmitter to provide coverage 
of East Pakistan, Southtjast Asia, Northeastern India, 'Burma and Western Indonesia.- 

South Vietnam. ^From Hue. VOA broadcasts in the Vietnamese language are beamed to North 
Vietnam over a fifty kilowatt medium wave transmitter. 

A dopiestjc network of transmitters withm the United States provides coverage of North, Central and 
South A^Tientd. ^ ^ , 

Facilities outside the Pacific Ocean area include relay stations m Germany, Liberia, Ceylon, Greece. 
^1orocco,*and England. 

^ ■ In order to establish a global communications network three technical problem^ had to be overcorne. 
The 'first problem was that of signal deterioration wtiich occurred id broadcasts from the United States 
through the auroral zone to East Europe and Asia The shielding effect of the auroral zone prevents direct 
broadcasting from the United States to these areas the consistent basis needed to hold an audience's 
attention The second problem was spanning the great distances from the U.S. to major areas of the world 
With a Signal strong enough to be competitive with local broadcasters Problem number three, to overcome, 
or at least lessen, the jammrng of VOA broadcasts. AM^three problems were solved with a smgle solution, 
the establishment of a world wide system of booster or relay stations These stations could then circumvent 
the auroral zone, boost the signal weakened by distance and broadcast on several different frequencies so as 
to render jamming less effective * * * ^ 

To insure that the Voice-broadcasts are being received satisfactorily under typical listepmg conditions 
*lhe network operates «on a world wide monitoring system. This system' gives data on atmospheric 
conditior^. si^jnal strength and reception clarity, h the case of interference it alerts the VOA and suggests 
clear frequencies if they exist ' . . ' 

The past twenty-five* years have seen tbe spectacular growth of international broadcasting* for a 
number of reasons, international political conflicts, national pride of having such a capability and the ' 
development and widespread use of the portable transistor radio The character of the audience has changed 
^*dunng these years, and has, in turn, influenced the broadcasters. Where once the listener was willing to tune 
in^a specific program at a given ttrhe and hsten throughout it's entirety, he is now more mobile, has more 
leisure, and has numejous channels of communications competing for his attention * 

To hoKd the attention of the modern hstener the Voice is changing its programming to do a\A/ay wi^h 
the old series of sequential but unrelated programs, each' of a fixed'length. Today's overseas audience 
doesn't want' fifteen mmutes of "stamp dub", and fifteen minutes of "For Women." These are all sound 
elements of radio -and they do give a true picture of the American people but a modern audience is 
cJistracted by oth^ more dynamic media. This type of programming is not, fast-paced nor varied enough to 
^ hold the listeners attention. As an alterna'tive, the Voice is offering instead wtiat they call a broadcasting 
"service." This sen/ice is a blending of many program efements including news, comment, correspondent 
reports features, editorials, and, yes, some stamps' news and features for women. They* are not'of a fixed 
, length but are produced to run long as necessary to cover the subject rra^terwl, yet not so long as tb lose 
the attention of tl^eaudience' ' 

This rather free style of programming is built around such landmarks as hourly or half-hourly 
newscasts and is tied together by bits of the VOA theme song, "Yankee Doodle." ' ' 

Apparently, the new programming is being accepted as evidence by the Voice's position as number 
four in a field of one hundred twenty international broadcasters * ' ' 

Pres^'dent Nixon's foreign policy message in February 1970 was not only a statement of foreign policy 
aims for the decade ahead but also a guideline for the Voice, m determining its goals and operational 
.prion tiesJ The President's call for partnership with friendly nations and willmgness^to negotiate differ^^ncps 
depends upon m^utual international respect. To help to implement this idOd th^e USIA and the Voice have 
put.the foMowing'programs into action., ' • ' 
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-Greater international understanding is bemg achieved by providing a local-editor with informatjon for 
his own editorial, rather than sending a U.S. originated article or script 

The yOA has increased communication with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe as this is an area 
we have had little communication with. The sophistication of audiences and media m the Far East! assigned 
high importance by the President, demands intensive effort on the part of the Voice to hold the attennorr* 
of an audience With such strong local competition. . ^ - 

V The USIA IS encouraging overseas broadcasters to come to America and gather their own infofmation 
tn Itae United States and is assisting them In the production. An example is "Fii^t Fnday/' a monthly 
two-way internatron9j mtervrew show in which a panel of correspondents from outside the United States 
questior^ an American guest m Washington O.C. 

An attempt is being made to obtain grater use of satellite transmissior^ for both official government 
info^^mation and general global broadcasting The commiimcation satellite was used recently to relay 
coverage pf President Suharto of Indonesia's vi^t to the United States 

; Finally, the Vc^ce is giving increased attention to the professionalism of its staff, both in Washington 
and;overseas. This broadened apd intensified training of both American and local broadcasterwill insure the 
maximum utility of resources, both human and nr^terial. 

During the seventies mass comrnunicajions will take on an increasing irriportance m world affairs.'jt 
may be too much to say that the tape recorder will replace the diploma'ts attache' case as the symbol'of 
international relations. It must be understood. hov>/ever. that the power of mass comrriunicattons. once at 
the periphery, is now at the very he^rt of decision making in international affairs. Today, no world leader 
can ignore the importance of international broad<^asting. . ^ 

Recognizing it's duty in this context the Voice of America reflecte'what is.happenmg in Aw^enca and 
the world It informs, it explains, hopefully it enlightens. It provides a background and a context ih which a 
Ustener can better understand the how and the why of what is going on in the United States. 



BETTER IMPORTS - 
BETTER UNDERSTANDING 



Eldean Bennett, Assistant Professor . 

Mass Communications, 
Arizona State University 



The United States is well known overseas for its export of a variety of television programs. 
BONANZA. GUNSMOKE, BEWITCHED, MAN FROM UNCLE and a variety of other popular, but 
somewhat misleading where , the true imaqe of the United States is concerned, programs have found their 
vvdy onto thy world's TV screens, either m English or dubbed into the language of the' country showing the 
program, . , * ' 

The United States has also imported a variety of programs for viev^ng on the home screens of 
Ariencans. With few exceprtions, these programs have come from English speaking countries, and bave been 
popular fare. 'The Saint/' or the vfearon" are typical, action oriented programs, mostly produced by the 
ITV in Britain. Fortunately* Britain has also pr.ovided us with such outstanding fare as "The Forsyte Saga/' 
"CiviljsBtion/' and 'The'Six Wives of Henry VIII." Other programs have been foreign movies, dubbed into 
English, or in the nature of special events or crisis situations. — 

What IS missing in*this picture of import/export of TV programs between the United States and her 
sister nations of the world is the ^curate representation o^ life and cultures of the nations of the 'world for 
. the enlightenment of others who may not know. 

The averagte U.S. citizen's concept of the Pacific area of the world has*probably been concocted from 
a variety of (^^lie Chan movies, spy thrillers based on the mysterious cities bf Hong Kong, Singapore or 
Tokyo. idylliL tales of life on the sun-warmed beaches of the Pacific Isles, or the harsh realities of war in 
southeast Asia as seen through the eyes of the American press corps. Only President Nixon's recent trip to 
Red China has opened a glimpse into life as it exists in the reaiworld of our Pacific nations. 

Why this discrepancy^ A number of factors are likely to have strong influence on the kind of 
export/import TV program. One is technical, a lack of talent and/or facilities to translate foreign language 
prugraiits into another language. Another factor might be the unfounded belief that only we in the United 
States really know how to produce "good"'television fare. Anpther is the American taste for "popular" 
television fare rather than educational or cultural programming. This paper is a call for a change. 

American telecasters with their greater resources and their penchant for being 'Tirst" should lead out 
in an attempt to initiate a program to bring more programming from our Pacific neighbors into the United 
States and to export programs which are more truly representative of Amerjcan life and culture. We need to 
•change the image of American life as given in a western or a Doris Day-Rock^ Hudson suburban American 
movie. But even more, we rteed to change our image of our overseas neighbors. 

I'm not talking about U.S. initiated programming from South America or Malyasia or Japan. I'm 
•talking abo^jt programming prepared by the telev^n systems and the people of the contributing country, 
imported for American consumption. 

If we are to build*understanding among the peoples of the Pacific nations, wise use qUhiS greatest of 
all communication vehicles seems imperative. 
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SUBJECfS FOR CONSIDERATION 



Richard C. Block, 
Vice President and Genera/ Manager, 
Kaiser Broadcasting 



The following subjects are submitted for consideration by the Broadcast Industry Conference 

1. Satellite transmission. Direct satellite- to-home transmjssion is technically feasible at this time. 
However, economic, political, and copyright .considerations appear to render such direct 
satelljte-to-home television transmission unlikely for the immediate future. 

It IS anticipated that the cost of satellite circuits will drop. Othor obstacles, however, will remain. 
Many countries fear possible loss of control over their own mass media and wish to write into 
interndliundl law provisions preventing broadcasting via satellite into any area where the local 
government does not desire to have it. Copyright restrictions, likewise, present formidable 
complications. The broadcasting spectrum, too, is so crov^ded that it would be necessary to set aside 
frequences for specific use in direct broadcasting via satellite. 

2. High power transmission "You have to shout louder to be heard at all," and "Power is the name of 
the game." In 1966, there were 52 broadcasting transmitters of 200 kilowatt or greater strength By 
1969, there were 131, by 1970, 180; and in 1972, 185. 

The term "jntemational broadcasting" will remain synonymous with international Yadio for a long time to 
cofTie. Nor ore international broadcasts limited to short-wave. Medium-wave is very important in Europe 
and Asia. Certain of the international stations have the power of a rnegawatt and more, and boom loudei 
than domestic stations in the intended target areas. 

3. Receiving set distribution; In 1970, there were. about 370 million radios m-the worjd outside of the 
United States. Of thesre, approximately 1/3 can tune in short-wave .There were an additional 275 
million sets in the United States, of vvhjch only 2 million could tune in short-wave. By "^980, the 
world's population will have increased 67^1.3 billion, and the number >of radios - and the number of 
short-wave sets - is expected to double. 

Bringing, as it does, the spoken word, radio can leap over the barners of illiteracy and bring news 
even into the remote villages of what is happening everywhere 

The future of international broadcasting, particularly of international radio broadcasting, will remain 
increasingly important from year to year, for some time to come, 

f 
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GUIDELINES FOR CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION 

Robert Caio, 
California State University, 
San Francisco 

. In this age of near-global telecommunications, th^ potentials and dangers of cross-cultural 
communication are enormous. On one hand, there is a chance for real knowledge and self-knowledge of 
varied cultures around the world, a knowledge that will facilitate learning and the autonomous development 
of those cultures, plus the encouragement of global understanding and brotherhood. On the other hand, 
misapplied communication^ linkages could produce a deadening of world culture - a decreased autonomy 
and 4ndividuality that is prerequisite for a successful future Thepotentials and the dangers will be explored 
in this paper. 

While "Culture" is an elusi\?e noun in terms of definition, we can accept that explanation that holds 
that "Culture" represents the 'spirit' or 'genius^or interior structural unity'of a people, plus those external 
manifestations that reflecft that structure. Thus, "Culture" is expressive of object (the art, tools, dwellings) 
and idea {the 'spirit', thfe particular mind-set of a people ) We have learned from Anthropology that these 
objects and Ideas^.of culture differ widely, that people of different cultures perceive reality m an indiginous 
fashion that k often unfathomable to other cultural types. Nowhere is this disparity wider than between 
"civilized" and "primitive" cultures. In other words, while it is possible Jor an American to perceive the 
French life style (but not completely), it is all but Impossible for the same American to understand the Irfe 
style of the South American Indian. But the hope and the drearri is sucfj that an^ insight into another 
culture enables a deeper insight into one's own. This is the hope of cross-cultural communication, that it is 
a most powerful learning experience, one that will become increasingly important in the crowded future. In 
the midst of the great disparity between cultures, there remains (in th1?ory) some grounds for commonality. 

Structural analysis (in Anthropology), largely developed by Paude Levi-Strauss, sees culture and its 
manifestations of object and ideology as separate and often impenetrable, but maintains that they can be 
compared in 'terms of structure, that there are certain functions - kinship systerhs, food preparation, 
customs 'and myth - that have structures common to all. WitKout this kernel of commonality, 
cross-cultural communication would be worthless, and though the Way these functions will vary - right 
down to perceptual uniqueness - the structure remains constant. For example, cultures have widely 
disparate kinship systems. Some are Matrilineal. some Patrilineal, in some, brothers-in-law are allies, in 
others, enemies. But common to all is the "atom of kinship" Theoretically, this establishes that there is 
something to e>^change in a program of cross-cultural communication. Here is where the problems come m. 
The overriding belief is that people can relate symbolically tu the structural qjjalities and unity between 
cultures. Belief in cross-cultural communication goes one step further than asserting a basic commonality 
and holds that people can cross cultural lines to perceive deeply the nature of others' and thus their own 
Mvos. But the kt^ ^n any system to facilitate cross-cultural communication should strive towards exposure 
and not translation. To translate would be to destroy the message. 'To try to construct a machine to 
translate the art of one culture onto the art of another would be...silly"^ This quote from Gregory 
Bateson, a modern anthropological scholar, gives a clue as to how cultures can communicate specifically, 
regardless of linguistic and perceptual differences. In the case of Art. we find an^xcellent starting point for 
exchange. It is held that art in a culture refle<!ts the structural unity (or disunity) of that culture. Further. 
Bateson feels that. "If art is somehow expressive of something like grace or psychic integration, then the 
success of this expression might well be recognizable across cultural barriers."^ Qther aspects uf culture 
serve this same function objects and processes that symbolically give a sense of the interior unity (or 
disunity) of that culture. Thus, the sound of the language, the gestures jnd facial expressions of the people* 
the way they touch or don't touch, their utilities (tools, decorations, knives, forks, sticks, etc ). rules of 
socially acceptable behavior, religious symbols, the colors of their environment, the manner in which they 
gather or hunt their foOd. ail these aspects demonstrated, not translated to a foreign observer is the kind of 
gestalt process that permits cross-cultural communication. Television is immediately brought to mmd 
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fibvioijsly by the fact that all the^ above phenomena are visual, A video system can. perform this* vital 
^function of exposure without translation, be au^e of the nature of its informational process. Video has the 
capability of communicating real-time eventrm a manner that I believe hc^ a real emotional and intellectual 
quality. It creates perc^tual space. We all Cda remember the absolute reality of President Kennedy's 
assassination and funeral. The. ^reality was on (in) tne television set^^The reality of that uncontrived, 
"non-dramatic" visual presentation was a unique cultural event in that millions of people simultaneously 
participated in a basic cultural event the rpourning of d fallen leader. We learned a great deal of our culture 
t|y watching it. The question here is, what would someune'from another culture learn about us'by watching 
those tapes? The answer is that an.enormous irtsight into American life would be gained, from the look of 
our cities, cars and people to the rituals and ceremonies of death. One wouldn't have to understand English 
to sense or gain insight into the c&mplex process of^a foreign culture. 

A specific design could suggest a program of decentralized, regular "trading of v/id^otapes (using 
'portable equipment) by two similar groups. For example, two groups of high school students, in diverse 
cultures, would communicate once a month via videotape. The production would be done by the 
participants. They would choose the content, but I presume that they would concentrate on symbolic areas 
mentiof^ed above Art, tools rituals, kinship relationships and the like. The language would not have to be 
understood, but of course, supplementary research would be done on the side. Thus the two groups would 
experience the other culture on an intimate visual level Even 'the aesthetic sense of the taping would teach, ' 
because recent research has shown that different cultures handle the concepf of perceptual organization in 
visual media differently. That is, an American group might demonstrate a family eating dinner in a 
particular fashion (and thus say something about their own perceptual and cultural uniqueness) the order ' 
of thetshots, the kind of interpretation (^or example, they might show' a father and son and that 
juxtaposition would say something abc^t American life) and, perhaps 'a, say, Asian group might show the 
same scene (family dinner) but with emphasis on a different area, such as the role of the mother, or the 
handling of the food. . ' ' - 

Such a program would have \o be, in the interests of good design, a decentralized one, because no 
group should control this kind of activity. Here.the danger lies. This idea should not be used to imprint one 
culture's values on another, but rather to share them and learn equally. A government bureaucracy would 
ruin it. It is the hardware itself that suggests decentralization. Low-cost portable videptape equipment is 
easy to use, cheap and portable. Many educators feel (and I agre^) that TV as a'teaching device is best 
utilized in the "hands of the students. It is a tool for learning and experiencing on many levels, in this case, 
on a symbolic cross-cultural level. It is more this, a tool, than merely a'method of delivery. 

Cultures have many things to say to each other. They communicate ^bout themselves by their 
structures. Barriers to cross-cultural communication are based on fear and ignorance, and this is orie 
problem that can^ be tolerated in the scKcalled"^global future. In fact, one rs the prerequisite for the otheh 
Them ran no global culture without cross-cultural understanding, and no understanding without global 
culture. This kind of organic education must be pursued if rwe are to begin the movement towards our 
peaceful potentials. / ' ' 

10 sum up, communicators, commercial or otherwise must be careful, scientific, and specifically 
more human towards cross-cuIturaPcom^munication. I feel a variety of assumptions are in order ; • 

1. Cross-cultural media penetration must be guided by anthropological reasoning. No "program" 
should be impressed upon wary and»uninterested fcultures. 

2. VVith new hardware capabilities it is time to take seriously the fact that the future 'is advancing^ 
upon us and that soon (barring irrational politics) we will have a global technology and 
comnriunicatiohs, and the goal of this cultural interconnection should not be one of 'cultural 
leveling' but rather the establishment of cultural autonomy for the diverse people^ of the planei^. 

3. Any "prograrhs" toy/afci such ends should be as decentralized as possible. A good starting point 
" would be loc^l schools and universities, but this is a practical rather than ideal choice. 

4. The increase^! political and propagandistic role of international broadcastmg must cease. The 
negative potentials o|' global interconnection ace frightening and need not be stated here. No 
political philosophy should manifest itself m any communication system. The power of modern 
communications and its effects on less-developed nations is so strong that any propagandistic 
manifestation retards growth and increases repression throughout the world. 



The goal is individual, group, and finally 'cultural knowledge and self-knowledge through th^ 
understanding of the complexities of cultural sense-and perception. 
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COMMUNICATING BASIC VALUES 



iVa/ter H, Canals, 
• Gordon Johnson^ 
^ ' Arch L Madsen, 

Bonneville International Corporation 

Our deep concern for the use and appreciation of the mass communications media can be centered In 
the remarks of Dr, Albert Einstein, who said: - , 

'The perfection of means and confusion of goals seems to characterize our age." 

Truly we live in the millennium of communications technology ^nd operating hardware in the United 
States 

.... With over 60 million daily newspapers 

, With over seven thousand radio stations-350 million operating radios and over 50 million new 

ones being sold each year 

With nearly one thousand television stations-80-plus million operating television sets ^nd 12 to 

14 million new sets being sold every year 

With the average home using television over six hours per da/ ^ » ' • 

^ - With thousands of different magazine titles printing millions of copies each mon^h 

.... With magnificent developingautomated book printing facilities turning out millions/|^f copies 

per month 

With all of this perfection of means, we have the paradox of many-indices indicating confusion over 
their effective use in communicatfpg basic values - the decline of civilization's great moral standards, with 
illlteragv still a major and growing challenge in many vital areas. 

Paramount in the pVeservation of the democracy found Jn the United States of America is an 
understanding of the effective* economic systems upon which it is based.^ ^ » 

In spite of the proliferation of the communications tools, no less an authority than Mr. Luther 
Hodges, Former Secretary of Commerce in the John F. Kennedy administration, former Governor of the 
State of North Carolina, Former President of Rotary International, and successful bpsin^sman, tells us that 
only one m twenty adult citizens of the United States knows enough about economics to vote intelligently. 
In fact, he goes even further and states that ttie United States is a nation of economic illiterates. 

Paralleling this astounding area^of economic illiteracy js the area of so-called religiorr. Dr. Frank 
Gallup„ of research fame, reports that 68% of the adults in the United State^ cannot name the first foyr 
books of the New Testament. In fact, 54% cannot name even one of these books, and only one adult in five 
can recall the name of even a single Old Testament Prophet. 

We fe^ our challenge is in finding ways.to use the magnificen;t tools of compnunication in our hands 
to truly trclnsmit- the significant and basic values upon which civilization is leased - before It is too late. 



TELEVISIpN IN TAIWAN 



' James C, K Chu, Assistant Professor 

' Mass Communications.Department 

California State University ;Chico 

After ten years of development, the television medium has reached more than one fourth of Taiwan's 
15 million population. Television is replacing other mass media such as newspaper, movte, radio, and 
magazine to become the leading medium^n the island to infor.m, entertain and educate the^ublic. 

Three television stations, namely, the Taiwan Television Enterprise,- the China Television Company, " 
and the Chinese Television Service, ar^e in operation in Taiwan, ( 

Uke its counterpart In the United States, the television world in Taiwan is under attack of fostering 
crime and of downgrading the taste of ihe viewers. Violence, commercialism on entertaining programs and 
peryasive drug advertising are some of the areas confronting the television industry and its audience in 
Taiwan, ,5 

Ranjn-ting, an i<iternationally 'known artist and President of the National Water Color Painting 
Association, recently wrote an article for the Central*Dally News, a Chinese daily in Taipei, on the social 
effects of television programs. He bitterly accused the stations of placing excessive emphasis on violence m 
entertaining programs in order to appeal to the viewers and advertisers. The artist pointed out that fights 
,and bloody killings featured many programs. These programs, he observed, "educated" the youth to solve 
social problems by resorting to violence. Mr. Ran's viewpoints are s'upported by the findings of a survey of 
television audience conducted by Professor Thomas C. Lee of the National Chengchi University in Taiwan. 
^ Professor Lee's study indicates that the audience are deeply concerned about the effects pf television 
violence. " , ' ' *• 5^ , ' * 

The voice of advertisers in programming has raised considerably as a result of the keen competition 
among the three stations for advertising. This situation inevitably leads to commercialism on programs on 
the one hand, and to lowering the quality of program on the other. As the 1971 report of the radio and 
television programs, prepared by the Bureau of Cultural Affairs of the Ministry of , Education, notes, "some 
of the television progrlFns are such over commercialjzed as it is almost impossible to make a clear 
distinction between programs and commercials." T'he Bureau has jurisdiction over the broadcasting media 
in Taiwan. » , . . 

^ Nurjierous drug commercials, consisting 35 percent of the total advertising revenue of the three 
stations, pour over the airwaves daily into the J)omes of the people in taiwan." Much of this advertising is 
aimed at convincing people, while they are healtfiy, that the drugs will cure their sickness immediately and 
magically. Wfiat this kind of pounding, hard-sell commercializing of "magical" medicine does to the public 
health should be a subject of major concern In the society. 

^ While a larga proportion of the stocks of the three stations are either held by the government or^by 
the affiliated industries of the Nationalist Party, the television cpmpanies claim to design and produce 
programs in the spirit of the tradition of Chinese' culture, to mspire.the morale of the populace and to 
promote public education. The performances of the stations, however, seem to be more profit-oriented 
than society-oriented. 

What are the answers to these problems? The government, the broadcasters, the advertisers, and the 
public have to analyze their roles in, as well as their contributi6ns to, these problems. ^ 
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TEACHING AND TELEVISION PARTNERSHIlP NEEDED 




Mrs. Evelyn Payno DavlspVlco PfosUfmn 
Children's Television workshpp 



Th$fe is a myth that holds that teievisioa is for entertaining and that classrooms are for learniTTgr^A/Ve 
have enough. experience in ^oth areas to know that the dichotbmy is false and potentially damaging in an 
era of accelerating demanqis for more and better education and' expanding access throughoijf the Pacific 
nations to knowledge through a variety of media. 

For a generation, television as a teaching tool has been terribly ignored, and as a result botji education 
and children have been\he losers. It is time to stop viewing the medium as a threat or as-a competitor and • 
to perceive its value as a totally workable supplement to the learning children receive fcom their parents and 
teachers. Though television may often be undesirable as a teacher, it is not aboutno go away, and it is more 
constructive to adopt it as an ally and try to channel its unusual and versatile capabilities to the purposes of 
education. \ * ^ ' ' ' ' 

^\^\A(nether the program content available to the child is good or bad in the context of a specific culture, 
there is ho question but that it contributes to the formation of the viewing child of today and creates very 
real p/oblems for the parent, the teacher, the principal or the educational system refusing to make it work 
for their purposes. • » " * 

We must begin to think in terms of harnessing the entertainment values that have held children - 
mesmerized by commercials and programs, recognizing- that for the child, the medmm is a fund of 
information, presented in an entertaining way."" He loves the repetition of commercials, sings with them, and 
recites, their jingles. The programs, no matter how banal or violent, provide him with a great deal of 
information about the world, even if mpch of it is misleading. Perhaps most important, television, 
conditions the child to expect to receive information iiTa highly visual manner. » 

These techniques developed succ^fully by commercial television must be adapted faOiumanistic 
Purposes.^ This will require experimental models such as those developed by the Children's Television 
Workshop.^ Just as "Sesame Street" and "The Electric Company'* applied the techniques of cq^nmercial 
advertising to the education of preschoolers afnd elementary students, respectively, so may educators and 
broadcasters in ottier nations draw on the techniques devePoped in these programs. For example, original 
programs based on thr ^"Sesame Street" model are being produced in' Latin AmVrica and'Europe foi 
broadcast later this year - "Plaza Sesamo" for .Spanish-speaking li4jr^ Amenca, "Vila* Sesamo" in ^ 
Portuguese for Brazilian younc)sters, and "Sesamstrasse" in Germany. These experiments seek out and shares 
the common denominators in television productior^iRat cut across national' boundaries apd cultuial 
diffrrencos. ; , * ' 

At the sdiiie time educators can and must begin to makle more demands on television^ networks, 
producers, cind sponsors for quality prograins. The better that television programming beccHm.^s, tluj [jt'tlrr 
off^will be the boy or girl, the parent, the, teacher, and the societies these children will subsequently uiTtei 
into on adult terms. QuaUty television production, or' '^software','/ belongs in the classroom, where sui h 
technology as TV cassettes put the desired progr"amming in the h<inds of the teacher, with the teacher 
maintaining control overVvhat will be seen by the students and when it will be seen. * J' 

In sum, teaching and television are h logical and necessary match, they must becomejhe best*of a^hes o 
and the most trusting of partners, and they have potential universal application in a variety of cultures. This 
is more than a challenge for both educators and* broadcasters - il^is a responsibil i'ty that Requires honeasty, 
ingenuity, and^huj^oper resourtes to give greater' fulfillment to the lives of millions of childmn 
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AMERICA MUST HELP 



/ • Jdmes L. Gauer, S.J. 



I present my pr6posa! to the American Broadcast Industry (CBS, NBC, ABt, NAB, and the other 
major broadcasting networks which are commonly understood to comprise the Broadcast Industry in the 
United States) as af\ American educator with experience in the Asian Broadcast Industry who is concerned 
about his own responsibility and the responsibility of his fellow country rrien to respond to th? challenge of 
using the media in the service of human development in Asia. 

My challenge to the Amerrcan Brdadcast lndusti:y is Education. "Education" here has two aspects 1) 
^training talented, competent Asian personnel in broadcast communication arts, and 2) using television and 
radio as media to make high quality education available to a greater number 'of the Asian people. This 
second aspect includes both ETV, educational television in the broad sense including adult education, 
literacy programming, community development, etc., and ITV, regular cpurses of instruction transmitted 
by means ^ of television into plassrooms as a regular part of the .offiaaf curriculum and utilizing 
/ team-teaching technique. 

The American Broadcast Industry has a responsibility to cooperate, in the training of Asian 
broadcasting personnel in order to contribute to effective prograinming, production, and management 
indigenous to the Asian countries, and therefore Jo set the stage for fruitfuUhi^h quality cultural exchange 
for the'fufure. Practically, the American Broadcast Industry should establish a scholarship fund for 
qualified Asian applicants to study broadcasting in Asian, American, or European trainir^g centers or 
universities approved by a selection committee. - J ' • 

Tfie American Broadcast Industry al&o has a responsibility to contrfcute to the development of 
educational and instructional tel^ision in Asia. Existing ETV and ITV programs in Asia are at various 
stages of development-study and experimentation, planning, preparation, pilot program, development and 
expansion. Afpong successful programs in various countries, three specific Examples' of existing programs 
can be cite<^ l)th^ study and experimentation ir^ instructional television conducted by Sogang University 
in Seoul, K?orea, 2) the pilot programming in ITV carried on by the Centei| for Educational Television in 
Manila, and 3) the educational television programming conducted by the Alexander de Rhodes Educational 
Te'levisionX^enter in Saigon. / ' 

In Korea, ITV started in Seoul at Sogang University in 1965" whef{ professors there developed 
programs to teach linguistic ^kitls in the English language 'at "the college level. Twenty^^five minute 
programmed lessons used in conjunction with audio lab and classroom teaching have proven .highly 
successful. ^ ' * 

In Manila, a Filipino staff seeks to implement the growing need for primary and secondary school 
students to have the educational skills to raeet'the Challenge of a post-agrarian society., The program 
consists of twenty minute televised l^spns coordinated with classroom teachers. 

The Saigon Center produces h^th, family, and safety prograrns with entertainment talent for public 
broadcasting with popular appeal! . • ^ ^ ^ 

Existing programs like these should be financially supported. In cdUntries where there is an "official 
unawareness" of television possibilities, qualified person.nel should be provided with research grants for 
study anb experimentation in educational and instructional television indigenous • to those countries. 
Specifically, the American^Broadcast Industry should plan, establish, and admfintster an American Br.oadcast 
ustry Foundation to provide grants for research, planning, and development of ^TV and ITV projects 
indigenous to the Asian countries. 

^ Finally, the- 'American Broadcast Industry has a responsibility ta provide opportunittes for 
broadcasting experts and educators to share their 'experience and knowledge on a first band basis with Asian 
countnes. Programs ^ould be developed whereby technical advice by experts can be made available on a 
short term ba^is 40 the Asian Broad,ca%f*lndustry. The American Broadcast Industry should develop such 
programs. Understanding and sharing of ideas for mutual advancement in academic circles can be achieved 



by providing upportunitles 'for visitimg professorships in Man countries. Practically ^ the Broadcast Industry 
, should establish ar)d finance several chairs for visiting professors at various ur\}versities m As»an countr»es 
These chairs would provide opportunities for educator's ideas to be ui.'ized, tested, and freshly conibmed 
in new cultural environments. - c. , 

As a specific example of this South Korea could be cited, A visiting prof&sorship'could be instituted 
in thf Communication Arts Department of Sogang University in Seoul. A professor while gaming first har»d 
expenence living for a year or more in an Asian countrl could share his expertise with Asian broadcasting 
students and, by making use of the Department's dose relationship with the Korean broadcasting System, 
could also contriby^fresl. ideas to the broadcast industry there. 

In conclusion, therefore. I challenge the American Broadcast Industry to move from opportunity tp 
achievement by , ' ,^ 

ILestablishing an American Broadcast Industry Scholarship Fund for broadcastmg stljdents from 
Paci flotations. 

2) establishing ap American Broadcast Industry Foundation to provide grants for the study and 
devr^lopment of educationa,! and instructional television in Asia in order to open up possibilities for higher 
quality education and cultural exchange 

3) establishing exchange programs for technical experts and visiting professors m vanous Asian 
countries. 
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WHOLESOME EDUCATION NEEDED 



Hung^H$o Hou. 
Cdltfomia State University, 
•* San Fnndsca 



As the newer technology develops, the more ^complicated communication becomes. Today we are 
stepping into a great era of comnrKinicatlon. The whole world, shaped by' new technologjes, is chaotic in' 
communication. It is the broadcasters' responsibility to explore the causes, to eliminate them, and to find 
th&proper ways of communication. 

^ The broadcasting industry, especially television broadcasting, has grown very rapidly in Taiwan m 
recent years. Two new television broadcasting corporations were formed within a short period of two years, 
making three television broadcastings operating at present ~ two commercial and one educational. As a 
result of this boom, television broadcasting \n Taiwan, has 9 shocking effect on both viewers and^persorinel 
^.working in this field. Most television staffs afe either those who switched from radio broadcasting or those' 
v\*io have had on-the-job training. They do not quite understand th|;^methods and characteristics of 
television broadcasting. Therefore, they have either bought large numbe^of American films and television 
videotapes or have made low-standard live entertainment programs to fill schedules. A great emph^isTs put 
on entertainment. Viewers take television as an entertaining tool, the informative and communicative 
functions of television are almost totally ig'nored. 

Broadcast education in Taiwan is in a very poor condition. Major universities do not have the 
department of broadcast! ng,_.trtey only offer a few courses in departments of-journalism. Only onecdlege, 
and two junior colleges have set up departments of radio and television in Taiwan. They lack both teachers 
aad equipment. Students do not have chancd to pradice in workshops. No graduate school in this field has 
been established in Taiwan. The emire educational system in broadcasting is in its beginning stage. 

Can a broadcasting industry siAvive wiftout a supply of professionals and researchers? No, it cannot. 
We do not want to see our television screens filled with imported American television shows. We do not 
want to see our television stations become transmitter stations of American networks. And we do not want 
to watch low-standard programs of our qwn television. Therefore, we cair for change. We want to set up a 
wholesome educational system in the broadcasting field. We .want to see more ancf more trained, 
creative- minded people work in our broadcasting industry. We also want to-see our mas? media utilized as 
the tool of communication. To folfill these aims, we have several suggestions ' ^ 

A. To urge some universities to set up the Department of Radio and Television. * * 

* B. To call for financial aid frpm both government and broadcasting industry in order to get good 
teachers and new equipment. ' ^ 

-To set up some institutions to translate books dealing with communication field from other 
countries.^ 

To set up graduate schools in radio andn^levislon. 
To establish closmrelationships between.school and industry. • 

To set S(5me awards to eni^u rage students to do creative and research 'woi^k in this field. 
We would like to discuss this problem wrth representatives from Taiwan, and we wquld like to 
exchange experience" with representatives from all the Pacific family of nations. 
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AMERICANS ARE UNFAIR 



' ^ . ' Shib-Feng Lee, Phhident 

* •' Broidcsstihg' Corporation of Chf'na, Taiwan 

This is a voice from the western shore of the Pacific, a vojce frbm'the other side of the globe. 

A Chinese traveler In the United States would wonder why Arnericans shogld consider diop suey a 
dish representative of Chinese cuisine, fequally 'wrdngly, a* television program m ^e United States tried the 
'other day to d6pdt a Chinese Communist cadre ig baggy* blue* tunic as a representative of the Chinese 
people. Itsmearedthetruepicture just as 4 say hippies represent San Francisco. • • 

The Chinese in a fretfand open society want to complain, the Americans are unfair The Americans 
have spent too much money tr-ying to descri6fi,the world according to what you think it is. We have every 
right to deman'd that you spen^ a littfe nrjore money and time on\ ntrodLang to the United Sta*tes and the 
rest of the world what the true'Chinese m Taiwan are like^and Avhat they think. Only in this.vvay^can t^e 
'mass communicatiBhs media of the Unit^ States hope to remain fair and democratic. 

You are afraid of stnkes. We are afraid of a stoppage of work of our machines. You may .dump a* 
whole set of used equipment, whjereas we have to wait for a half year before we could get aspare part. The 
Broadcasting Corporation of China (BBC), is 44. years old. Its machines and equipment/old and new, have 
come from practically every leading manufacturer of the world.^ it" may as well serv^ as a "museum and 
display center of radio equipment Its workers treat with utmost care every spare part and every vacuum 
tube. A vacuum tube in a transmitter has to be used for more than 20,000 hours. Now we can export 
television and radio receiving sets, which are cheaper tfian yours. However, our products are considered 
substandard. 

fn Taiwan, there is a radio station per 400 sqfiare kiforneters. There are 210 radio receivers and 53 
television receiving sets per 1,000 persons Its three television receiving networks broadcast their prt)grams, 
including newscasts, in cjolor. The Republic of China is the nmth country in the world lo start color 
television. 'A few years ago,^merican^films dominated our television programs. They. account for only 15 
per cent of our TV time now, and yet v/is are having trouble finding sponsors. The taste of the audience has 
changed. ' ' < 

Our experience may be of some help to developmg/iations. Our nine-year free education has helped 
,to make all, the people love radio programs. Farmers in our rich and prosperous rural communities can 
afford color television sets just as matter-of-factly as they buy power tillers and refngeratOrs. The rapid 
development of our power industry has made power supply available^ to (one homesteads on the seashore 
and mountaintops. Seven colleges and universities have radio and television departments that graduate soJTie 
300'studeQt§ a year for employment by the networks^ f^oreign investment, goupled with inexpensive labor, 
has made Taiwan's electronics industry incomparably successful. The cost of producing a 19-inch color 
television set is only US$187. A one-hour color prograrri costs only US$2,5pO.' 

There are other unique aspects. The nationwide BCC broadcasti/ig network, for instance, ha.s beeri 
moved five times slnte 1937. Its whole broadcasting equipment had to be moved thousands of miles away 
to escape enemy takeover. Once we settled down, it would be enough just for us to announce, "We are 
here", the'audience always followed us. Today, Jhe Friends of BCC Club has more than 200,000 members, 
scattered all ovQr Taiwan/Kinmen, the China mainland and overseas. They have kept in close contact with 
us, asking for our continuous service. ^ . . ^ , * ' 

That is why the "Voice of Free China/' which rings oat from Jaiwan, is listened to by 800 million 
Chinese^!! over the world. For thenrj, we are broadcasting more than 70 different programs a day through 
four different channels in a resp^onsible manner. They are broadcast in a dozen Chinese dialects parallel to 
Mandarin, the national langua'ge of the country. Among them are Amoy/ Hakka, Shanghai, Cantonese, 
Swatoyy, Mongolian, Tibetan, Uighur. From the Pacifi.c Coast to the Pamirs, hundreds oT thousands of« 
people are risking their lives to listen to our broadcasts. ' 

All harbors in Taiwan are opea. So arb the skies. We talk to the wprld through our shortwave 
transmissions. On the other hland, we listen to shortwave broadcasts in English, French, Japanese, Korean, 



Vietnamese/Thai. Malay, Ar^ic, Spanish and even Russian from all over the- world. Mati^rj^jsticaliy/los^ 
^power in broadcasting is no match fpr.high power. But. as^ professk>Tial broadcaster, I don't betieve thai 
" oowerjs everything since'truih also counts. , -i- ^ , * ' • 

Presidefit Richard Nixon's TV spectacle m Peipir^' was impressive and- dazzjing. But the newsman 
accDmpanyfflg hiFTi found out that Peipmg under Jyiaojse^tung was only th^ wprld'5 largest TV studio.' 1 am 
our American counterparty would live up to* their professional ethics and the ^mciQie of'fal'r ptay as 
they Have never forgotten the silent majority struggling for freedom behind the Iron Curtain and around its 
pt^iphery. To extend a hand to- them is not merely hefpful^o world ^eace-but v^flll bolster the mpral 
,courageof the peoples of the world to seek peace. , . ^ > 



THE CLUTCHES OF CULTURAL COLONIZERS 



* - * • ' . ' John A, Lent^ Lecturer 

• • University of Penang 

. ' ' ^ , Maylasia 

In most of thedeveloping world. World War il provided an era when "military and pditjcal Qploni^ism 
.was dylnp oOt, superseded by a more pervasive cultural colonialism. One might even suggest that the might 
of th'e sword had beef> replaced' by the sight of the screen as a control mechanism. Societies not m a 
positiorrto 'afford sophisticated electronic media found thernselves more and more in the clutches of 
cultGral colonizers such as the United States, Great Britain and Japan. They depended on these powers to 
provide capital .for investment in electrorric m'ebia, they also relied on them for most of their program fare. 
They dispatched their personnel to England, United States or Japan to learn how to run English, American 
and Japanese media. In some cases, they insistedon their announcers using speaking mannerisnis of 'English 
and American broadcasters. The end result, these emerging nations now had natipnal broadcasting systems 
of thejr own. Or did ^ey? 

The obvious alternatives, of course, are local ownership, indigenous programming, locally, trained 
personnel and native languages. Easier said than realized. In pbor, emerging nations, usually the only agency 
cap'able and willing to provide these, alternatives ^^he goverfi'ment. But,in newly^developed nations, there 
Is a' fear In some circles that governments in D|Hkd^pendence periods tend to be authoritarian. So, the 
options now are foreign owned and^'infiuenfl^medi3,'at the risk of 'extinction of the native culture, 
gbvemfTTignt ownfed and controlled media, at the risk of loss of freedom of expression. 

^And there is always a^hird answer' a nation should notrbe temptecf by the paraphernalia of, 
modernity until ir is sure there are elements in the Society capable of keeping them indigenous and free. 
For, orfee mass media* development is initiated, it is difficult to halt, it builds a momentum of its own^ 
which in the long run becomes too demanding for the poorer nations of the world. For exarnple, once 
television sets are purchased, the people demand more programming which, because of the prohibitively 
high costs of domestic production, must be imported. And, then we are back where we began. 
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INTERCONNECTED, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL TEL-EVISION 



Or. Robert K. MacLaughhn, 
Associate Professor of Speech, 
Colorado State University 



In the United States of America we pride ourselves on our technological advancement It is that 
advancement that has created for us "an outstanding system of national commercial television and a 
developing system of national educatjonal television _ 

The ia^x that technology has made-«ll of these systems possible is a compliment to the men and 
women who developed them. Yet, with all of th»s national commercial and noncofTimercial developn'ient in 
the United States, only minimal and consideration has been given to international intergonnection arnonq 
countries. All the concentration in the United States has been concerned with sending programs from one 
coast to the other. 

In the area of educational television, despite real potential for interconnection with other nearby 
countries, the fact remains interconnection has not taken place It isn't as though it weren't possible It us 
As a forrfier program manager of a.state educational television network m the United States. I know it is 
possible. Yet, it hasn't happened The results are evident Our American schoolchildren cannot uven 
associate with the provinces or people of Canada, they know even less of Central and South America At a 
< time when vve in the United States need more than ever before to know about the world community, we 
don't even know about our North Arhencan and South American neighbors It is sad. indeed " ' 

Some years ago. an educational television colleague of mine m Xhv United States observed that. "We 
4<now-^ore about Red Cblna and Jerusalem than we do about Chma and Mexico. We must use tele\/»sion to 
come to know,our neighbors, to understand thenn and they us... .Sure, every Canad»an National knows who 
our President is, but do you know who the CanadiarvPrime Minister is^ Thmk About it." ^ 

That we. one of the most developed countries in the world might have people residing within our 
borders who don't knovy Canada, Central America or South America is frightening. This is to say nothing of 
our lack of knowied(je of Pacific nations, their people and culture. 

Interfonnection of educational television systems between the UmtecJ States and North AnieruV 
Central Arrierjca or South AmeTica should be something that is planned for imrpedjately. Educational 
television offers the real hope for understanding The legal problems associated with, such an 
interconnection bexv^ee^ the United States and at least Canada seem minimal and should be pursued 
^ carefully, A few years ago this writer mvestjgated th^ legal problems that might be associated with a regular 
•flow of educat^^Qaltele^^on programming matter between the United States and Canada Wri'ting to Mr 
Henry Geller, thenGenS^l-Counse! of the Federal Communications Commission, I learned from Mr. Geller 
that "From the standpoint of the Connmission, I do ntft believe that arry substantial legal problem's would 
be presented by the proposed jnterconnection...." It is now 1972 We still lack interccmnection botweon th^ 
United States and Canada, and ar«e even farther away on any education television interconnection bf'tween 
the United States and Central or South America MeanwhHe, our school children keep thinking of these 
areas of the hemisphere as distant, unrplated areas of the globe The American school children of today, the 
adults of tomorrow are sorely lacking information about the people, culture and places of Canada and 
Central and South America Ignorance continues while technology continues to advance This is the irony 
of it^ll. One wonders if interconnected, international educational television, that brought continental and 
international news to the school children of the Amerfcas might not fo^t^r greater understanding than we 
now have ' 

European and-Pa€ific nations have traditionally looked upon television andlradio as media that are 
vitally important to education -^nd understanding. Regardless of traditional, political, or qpographical 
concerns these nations outs^of our area have placed technology in proper perspective to ntili/ation Thpy 
know howvto utilise meOiaeffectively to achieve desired^ learning results What rnay we, m the Umt^^d 
States, learn from them? « * 
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If we are a world community of people, we must think of televi5i<:|n and rad»o as media that offer the 
potential of linking us all together Noncommercial, educational broadcisting would st^em to be the natural 
arena for helping to pro'mote world understanding. 

The potential is certainly there, yet the actiorys not. We must learn from other nations about <heir 
use of television in education. We in the United States need to know this so that we may le^rn to utilue 
some of t^eiechniques that have been successful elsewhere. The children of today, the adults of tomorrow 
are too^mportant to forget! 
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RECOGNIZING DIFFERENCES 



Stuart Revill, 
North Americah Representative, 
Australian Broadcasting Commissiorr < 



, If there Is a common challenge to broadcaster of the Pacific it may lie In recognizing that Pacffic 
nations form a distinct geographical area roughly bordered by Canada, the United States, ^Latm America, 
Japan, Malaysia, Singapore, the Philippines, Indonesia, Australia, and New Zealand. Within and about this 
broadest of regions there exists numerous nations whose broadcasting systems are at varying stages of 
development.. .sonrle originally established by colonial powers and now Qperated independently.. .others 
which owe* their growth mainly to indigenous effort. While thar broad goals may t>e similar..,such as the 
free dissemination of informational, educational and entertainment programs, it is reasonable to suggest 
their specific problems may be vastly different in terms, for insta?lce, of the development of creative talent, 
management resources or simply the provision of ' funds ^ operational and capital expenditure, 
Recognizing these differences, sharing various experiences and discussing means by which specific problems 
are being solved will lead to cjoser professional bonds whicfi in turn may lead to understanding between 
nations tnemselves. t . ' 
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INTELLIGENCE AS A GLOBAL RESOURCE 



^ . EfoanorRice, 
' . ' California State University, 

San Francisco 

The most significant cultural /technological advance in modern civilization is the advent o^f. electric 
circuitry,.. the medium of our*time. 

Electric technology is reshaping and restructuring patterns of social Interdependence and every-aspect 
of our personal life. It is forcing us to reconsider and re-evaluate practically every thought, every action, 
and every institution formerly taken fOr granted. Everything is changing.. . you.:.your. family...your 
^leighb'orhood. youf education, your job, your government...and your relation to the rest of us.. .and we are 
all changing dramatically. * 

Societies Have always been shaped more by the nature of the mec^ia by which men communicate tban 
by the extent of the communication. The alphabet/ for instance, is a tecHnoiogy that is absorbed by the 
very young child in a completely unconscious manner, by osmosis so to speak. Words and the meaning of 
words predispose the child to think and act automatically in certain ways • The alphabet and print 
technology Postered and encouraged a fragmenting process, a process of specialism* and of detachment. 
Electric technology fosters and encourages unification and involvement. It is impossible to understand 
social and cultural changes without a knowledge of the workings of media. ' • , - ' 

The older training of observation become quite irrelevant 'in this new time, because it .is based on 
psychologicalVesppnses and concepts conditioned by the former technology., mechanization. 

Innumferable confusions and a profound feeNng.of despair- invariably emerge in periods ot 
technological and cultural transition... our "Age of Anxiety" is, in great part, the result of trying to do 
today's job with yesterday's toots...with yesterday's concepts... yesterday's ideas,^ Youth instinctively 
understands the present environment -the electric drama. It lives mythically arid in depth. Jhis is the 
reason for the great alienation between generations. War, revolutions, civil uprisings are l^terfaces withm 
the new, environments created by informational media. ' - . ' 

OUR TIME \SA TiMe FOR CROSSING BARRIER^, 

FOR ERASING OLD CATEGORIES. FOR PROBING AROWND. 

We have already reached ai)omt where remedial control, born out of^knbwlodge of media and thf^ir 
total effects on all of us, must be exerted' How shall the new environment.be programmed.. .now that we 
have become the unwitting work-force for social change^ What will happen when inteHigence is recognized 
as global resourc^^ . . • 
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SQVIET AMERICAN EXCHANGE . 



f\jchard T, Roth, 
'California State University, 
San franciscQ 



Cosmonaut and Astronaut and television viewer, we haye all sfeen our* gleam »ng sphere from the 
* vantage ot space. Wha^t ha^ov^rwhelmed us is the beauty of 'our, planet and the oneness of the earth body 
Our new view of the Eartfc seems to validjfy what experience in this most brutal of centuries 'is tellipg us 
.vifle are air brothers on thfe Earth ij'ody, what affects the feast of i5s Sooner or l^'ter affects dll of us,^ J 
^ War /we have found, is not just a local disease, but a malignanrgrovyth that must be removed defore 
. the rest of-tfody Ear'fh^ is terminally affected. ^There is no winne^ no loot, no glory in war today, onii pam 
fpl' all sides, and if left unchecked^ mushroom clouds of death.' ' ' * I • 

yV^ have discovered also that though we fence our land and call it our owr>, it is not ours io own. The 
lertd and the "f^^s and the skies ^do ^ot exist merely to serve one people!, one country, or even one speqes. 
Fpr when one is. served ^bove all, eventually all .will *suffer Thus, we all must recoghi^e'- tha't 
jnterdependency is both our strength and the natural order of things: • - v. * 

\ Hopefully, the Soyiet Union and the United* States are now on the verg^of entering an era of new and 
' better, relations. Hopefully, both of ^ur countries are ready to state -that the age of enmity is dead of 
necessity, the age .of mere co-existence is dead of necessity, and now we are entering an a^e of cooperation. 
If this is so, it stands to reason that btoadcasting should be th^ vanguard of this rljew.age. In a ^ense, the 
message should become th'ejnedium - coopj|^tion should begin with communication 

I would like to propose that the Soviet and American governments begin negotiations toward the 
purpose of implementing an exchange of television programs. These 'programs^ would be produced by either 
the United State Information Agency, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting or a pri^jately contracted 
c6mpany and a Soyiet counterpart. They would^serve to spread knowledge of the governments, cultures and 
peoples of both countries much in tht same manner as the*presently published exchange magazines-, ^wer 
Life ar\6 America. Their advantage, of course, would be in their immediacy and' wider distribution 
Going a step further, I would like to suggest a broad format for the programs 

The programs would be an hour in length. Each program for viewing in each separaterountry would 
be put together by two separate production units, one unit composed uf Russians, one unit of Americans. 
For example, a program rhade for a Russian viewing audience would contain in its first half hour a report 
on the AnieVican scene by a Russian unit, in the second half hour the Amen^^^dn onit would present a report 
on the same or a different subject. Both units would be completely free to report what they see. Only good 
taste would dictate self-censorship. Under this arrangement, neither cour^try need fear that its view of a 
selected situation would not be told. 

It is time we take a good look at each other. It is time that we realize that behmd the 
two-dimensional figures of Uncle Sarfi and' the Russian Bear ther^ are millions of varied individuals,' each 
perhaps a little afraid of each other, but each sharing the same yearnings for peace and brotherhood. If we 
wish to p,ut a final end to the cold war we must begin by taking off*our winter's coats and revealing to each 
other our pride and our problems. . / ' ^ ' * 
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LATIN AMERICAN AGENCY NEEDED 



' ' ' _ ' Richard Veith, 

* . . * ^ 0 California State University, 

' f San Francisco 

The United States, generally, is disturbingly out of contact with Latin America. Although it is never a 
good idea to generalize about the nations of Central and South America, certain broad st^temefits can be 
.made. Latin America is vibrant, changing, on the move. The nations of Latin America contain^extensive 
resources in people and materials. The pgpulation of L^tin America will almost assuredly double by the end 
of the decade. And yet, U.S. media presentation of Latin American events.is minimal. " ' 

The.countries of Central and ^outh America seem, witi? justification, to be drawing away from the . 
powerful^ domineering influence of the United States. The relent meeting of the Canaqli^. Association for 
Latin America (Montreal, October, 19^71)Vevealed that Latin America has experienced* higher standards and 
increased asf)irations without being able -to accumulate the nec^ry capital ot the necessary increase and 
diversification of the production of goods. Such inequities ma,y well have been caused, to a substantial ^ 
degree, by contact with the United States and U.S, economic aod foreign trade policies. ' , 

But now is not the time, for Latin America to ignore the U.S. Aside froni the fact that U.S. foreign 
trade, policies still vitally* affect the econdmic balance ofcso'me Latin Americaa nations, tension and 
misunderstanding between a developed couritry and neighboring I esS' developed countrfes will m'crease if 
knowledge of each other is restricted. . ' . ' ' : . 

Although it is aclcnowledged that using the appellatton "Uatin America" to refer to a variety of 
nations^ often distorts 'reality, it seemg highly -advisable for smaller nationjs to present a unified front in' 
dealing with large developed nations. The United lotions Conferences on Trade and Deyelopmeat (Geneva, 
1964, New Delhi, 1968, Santiago, 1972) have supported this position in individual speeches and by 
implication. ' '. * • 

Consequently, it is extremely desirable, if not imperative, that the communications media of Lati.n 
America form a unified, far-reaching agency to pr^ent L^tin American'views, situations, and opinions to 
the U.S. public. The communications .media of the United States, by themselves, cannot (or will not) do the 
job. ' • ' * ' ' ' * 

«• 



MUST^ FOR AMERICAf(] BROADCASTING 



Kazuto Yoshida, Director, NHK, 
Genera/ Bureau for America 



Broadcasting in America must take a definite initiative to overcome what Mr. Walter Cronkite 
referred to as "the wall of minds" which block better understanding between the peoples of America and 
\he rest of the world, Specially in the countries of the Pacific area. 

Spectacular television pictures transmitted by satellite fron^ China have indeed helped enormously to 
remove, or lower' the great wall of minds that has existed among the masses of the world ^^s^ 

In the case of Vietnam, t)ie imp^t of television has been ^particularly strong on the public attitude, 
which eventually led to the shift of Government policy. 

China and Vietnam may be two brilliant triump^hs of American .mass communication that has been 
successful in overcoming the barriers of misconceptions, misunderstanding and prejudices among people 
and in bringing the realities of these countries. ' ' , ^ ^ 

But there are still a. great many more walls of minds betvyeen America and the ot+ier countries of the 
Pacific area. The situations in these other countries may not be as spectacular or crucial as those inyietnam 
or China. • ^ ^ * | ^ ' 

But they are still just as'important... possibly, even dangerbus. 

For instance, the Jack of American^ understanding about Japan, wtijere. I come from, is one of the 
salient examples 

Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski says m his, recent book about Japan, The Fragile Blossom ^ 
"American reporting of Japan is disproportionately lower than American reporting of European, 
matters...An American reads five times as much about West Germany as he reads about Japan. An average 
Japanese reads about' the United Stat^ ^>^e front pagCjOf his newspaper everyday.. .Also, American 
studies of Japan lag behind Soviet studies. Thislbreeds insensitlv^ty and cultivates ignorance which is simply 
Incompatible with the fact American-Japanese ties are the most important ties in the Asia context." 

I believe that what Professor Brzezinski has said about the inadequacy of American understanding 
about Japan holds true throughout all the Pacific area, perhaps, again, with the possible exceptipn of 
Vietnam and China. ' . « 

I would like to appeal to the broadcasters of America to pay closer and more consistent attention to 
the developments in this area This need is even more urgent at a time when the American role in the Pacific 
area appears to be changing. Better understanding on the, part of the American public about the realities 
and the needs of this area will help create healthier anrf^rtiore constructive relations with these countries. 

Broadcasters of America and the Pacific neighbors can work together toward this goal on a mutually 
beneficial basis. We can assist each other's coverage team. We can co-produce a variety of televisi6n,or radio 
programs, such as documentaries or even dramatic series. 

Another vyay would be to promote the exchange of television programs. American television 
programs are being put on the air almost every day in Japan and, I assume, m many other countries of the 
Pacific area. An American seldom sees television programs produced in foreign countries. We must work to 
change this imbalance. 

On April 7, 1972, a group of broadcasting executives and government officials representing Japan and 
the United States met in New York to discuss the possibilities of showing the American audiences samples 
of Japanese television programs, particularly educational and cultural. It is possible that some of these 
programs will" be presented on a non-profit basis. ' 

I believe that this meeting was a very significant one. It could well be the first step toward a closer, 
more meaningful, relation among broadcasters of the Pacific family. / — ' 

^ ( 
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RADIO 



Transmitt^ 
• 14 



xs 



Radio in Afghanistan is operated by Radio 
supervised by tffe Ministry ^of Information and 
fourteen radio transmitters in the country. ^ 
in Kabul, "with- subsidiary ,ra^io stations in thr 

there is no television iii Afghanistan. 



Kmfdom of AFGHANISTAN 

T>opulation: 17,124,583 * 

Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

76^000 . * 4.2 

i 

, a governitfent concern 
e. In 1969, there were ' 
n transnjitters are located 
bthei: principal cities. 




RA9IO' 
TELEVISION 



Transmitters 
8 

1 - 



Receivers 
1 ,.000 
3,000 



American SAMOA 

Population 31,000 (1970) 

Receiver s'^per 1 ,0(5o"^{>^^. 
' • 96 ' 



Radio on American Samoa is# government controlled. There is one station, 
' WUUV,,. located at Leone in We?t Tutulia. This station broadcasts 16 hours a 
day and i§ regulated by the Federal Communications Commission^ 

Television is" also government regulated ahc^ controlled. There is one 
television station, KVUV, with^ studios at. the Instructional Resources Center 
in Utelei. It broa^^sts 13 hours daily, providing classroolta education during 
daylight hours and adult education in the evenings. 



Educational television vas started in'Septartber of 1964. 
'broadcasts 'education for the public schools. * 



The system 



RAPIO 
. TELEVISION 



Transmitters 

\ 1 



Western SAMOA 
' Population 152, OpO (1970) 

Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

1 ,500 ' '9.8 

.50 ' 1.6 



* Radio is government controlled, the -Western Samoan Broadcasting Service 
was set up at Apia in 1948.. There presently is one station in operation. In 
1968, there were 1 ,500 receivers. Progi^s are broadcast in English and Samoan. 
RadiGjpftelephone' services link Western Samo^ to American Samoa, FijU, New Ze^and, 
V Australia, Canada, United States, and the United Kingdom. -In 1970, there were 
f,8Q0 subscribers to this service. • ' , . 

All television is received from American Samoa. 



^ 
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AUSTRALIA . ' 
'Population 12,552,000 (1970) 

Transmitters, _ , Receivers . Receivers per 1,000 pop, 

RADIO ' 198 * 2,625,000 209 

TELEVISION 86 ' . 2,950,000 > 235 " ' 

Both radio and television services operate under the Broadcasting and 
Television Act 1942-1969^, which states* that rad^o and television shall operate 
nationally and commerciailly , National services are proyided by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission (ABC), which is responsible for program material, 
N'ptional transmitters are operated by the Postmaster General's Department., which 
also licenses connnercial radio and television. 

The Australian Broadcasting Control Board, operating under the juris- 
diction of the Postmaster General, consists of five members, appointed by the 
Governor-General, two of whom are part-time members. The, purpose of the Board 
is to determine the situation, oper-atijig power and frequency of stations. 
Regarding connnercial stations, the Board is responsible for ensuring that 
adequatjg^^^p^rams are provided, prescribing program standards which includes 
advertising and equipment operations, and for determining hours of service. 
It advises on matters of 'broadcasting policy and holds public inquiries ^to 
applications for commercial licenses. 

By June 30, 1970, broadcasting services were being provided by 188 medium- 
frequency radio stations, and by ten high-frequency services 'for listeners in ' 
sparsely populated areas such as the north of Western Australia, the Northern 
Territory, northern and central Queensland, Papau-New Guinea, and the acjjacent 
islands, ' / ' v ^ 

i — - * ^ 

The first television station wa§ TCN 9, in Sydney., , which began in 1956. ' 
Ther6 were 86 television stations by June 30, 1970, of which 45 were commercial, 

^ Licenses are issued by the Postmaster General at an initial cost of $200 

and $-200 per year thereafter for television and $?0 initially and $50 yearly 
as a follow-up for radio. In addition, both media are charged a yearly per- 
centage which, is 1 percent up to $1,000,000 gross; ? percent up to $2,000,000 
gross; 3 percent up to $4,000,000 gross; ^and 4% over $4,000,000, Licenses are 
granted for five years from the date of issue for broadcasting stations; after 
which they ,aj:e renewed annually^ ^ - ^ 
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RADIO 



TELEVISION . 



Transmitters 



None 



Receivers 
12,000 



Population: 112,00t) 

Receivers per 1,000 pop* 
107 



All forms of communication in Brunei are governnJbnt controlled.. The 
Brunei Broadcasting and Information Service began br<jfadcasting experimentally 
in 1957, and ^on a regular Basis in 1958, 

A main service is broadcast from Tutong while a regional service operates 
from Kuala Belait. . The two services are transmitted on medium wave in Malay ,5 
English, and Chinese. * Locally produced live programs are transmitted for more 
than 25* hours a week. Transcriptions from th£ BBC, Radio Malaya, the Voice of 
America,' the United Nations and Jfi^dio Nedetland are also used. 



RADIO 



TELEVIS^tON 



Transmitters 

- 4 AM 

4 FM 

'None ' 



Receivers 
398,500 



BURMA 

Population: 



26,980,000 



Receivers* per 1,000 pop. 
. " 14 



, • Radio broadcasting began i-n 1949. Broadcasting, is. owned by the Burma 
Broadcasting Service^and directed by the Ministry of Information: Radio, 
receivers are subject to a license fee.> ' 

Programs a!re broadcast in Bum^gse, Hindustani'* and nine local languages. 
Thirty ^cen^ of broadcast time is .devoted to news, 10 percent to talks, \ani 
60.. percent to enter tainpient. ^ • 

The introduction of television is being considered. ^ 
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RADIO 



TELEVISION 



Transmitters 
210 AM 
30 PM 
541 



CANADA 

Population 2V, 324, 000* 0971) 
Receivers Receivers per 1,000 
14,740,000 ' , 699 (approximately) 



^ 6, 630, 000 (BW) 
1 ,070,000'(C) 



310 
50 



, There are two general broadcast systeips operating in Canada: The 
publicly owned Canadian Broadcast Corporation (CBC) , and a large number 
of independent stations and networks. The Canadian Television Networlc^ . 
Ltd., (CTV), id the largest commercial network in Ca«ada. 

Canadian radio coverage is virtually complete; 98 percent of Canadian 
households own radios. CBC operates two networks., Trans-Canada is. th^ 
English network. It serves English-language audiences from coast-to-coast. 
The Second network. Radio Canada, serves French listeners in Quebec,^ Ontario 
New Brunswick, and the Prairie Provinces. Trans-Canada consists of 27 CjBC 
and 79 privately-owned a'f filiates. Radio-Canada has four CBC owned and 23 
private affiliates. ' I 

The Canadian Broadcast Corporation began operatJlon in. 19*52. Today, 
97 percent of all Canadian households have televisions, ^nd 20 percent 
have color sets. Microwave relay systems link all ten Canadian provinces. . 
The CBC is owned by the government and supervised by the Canadian Radio- 
Television 'Commission. The CRTV has the power to issue, ^mend, and renew 
'Canadian broadcast licenses. There are t?vo networks, one English and one 
French, as in radio. 

In I960, the Canadian Television N^twotk was formed. I t. was 'Canada's' 

first private TV network. CTV reaches atfeirfc 70^percent of th^ Canadian TV 
'audience. . , , • 

» . • ^ 

Canada has been involved sincje 1962, with a series of cooperative 
communications satellites with the United States. In 1975', ' Canada, in , 
partnership with the United States,, will launch a Cooperative Applica- 
tions Satellite (CAS-C), which will* open up higher frencfuency ranges for^ 
radio ^nd television transmissions. ^ 




RADIO 

TELEVISION 



Transmit;ter§ 
'37 
NONE 



CEYLON 

Population 12,S million 
Receivers * • .fleceivers per 1 ,000 
.435,000 / • 3-4 



Radio in Ceylon is owned and' operated hy the government (Ceylon 
Broadcasting Corporation). There are two distinct services, national 
and commercial. 



The National Service transmits thre'e different programs: Ceylonese, 
Tamil and English. The weekly allocation of . each program being 71-1/2, 
65-1/4, and 45 hours, respectively. School broadcasts .are carried on all 
three programs, and are intended for children of all age groups up 'to 18. 
There are also daily rural progr^ and regular audit education broadcasts. 

News bulletins account fdt 9.8 pergent of total broadcasting time in 
the Ceylonese Programme^ 11 percent on the Tamil, And 7.2 f)ercent on the 
English Programme.. The latter also includes BBC relays. 

The second ^main service. Commercial, began in 1950. It now consists 
of programs in Ceylonese, Tamil, and English for ;Listeners in Ceylon and 
transmission in English, Hindi, and Tamil for listeners abroad. These 
include commercial advertisements. " . \ 

In 1950, .the Ceyldn Rediffiision Service, Ltd., (a subsidiary of " 
Rediffusion, Ltd., London), was granted a 20-year license to operate 
systems for relaying 'Radio Ceylon and o.ther programs. 
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Transmitters 



218 



Receivers 
< 

2,500,000 
(1970) 

' 400,000 



Republic of CHILE 
Population 9,780,000 (1970) 
Receivers ^per 1,000 

. 255 ,,6 
40.9 ' 



Radio is a major force in Chilean Society, Broadcasts can be received 
virtually anywhere in the country, ^nd It is estimated that about 90 percent 
of Chilean homes have a radio. Such extensive coverage in the elongated 
country is not new; seven ^ars ago,, half as many stations as today already 
provided satisfactory coverage throughout Chile. For many years, the Ministry 
of Education has produced school programs to be broadcast by private stations; 
and, more recently, the government-subsidized Institute of Rural Education, 
a private organization, has prepared additional programs for rural schools,^ 
to bemused along with those o^the Ministry. * • 

4 

Almost all of the radio stations are commercially opetated, with the 
exception of several university stations and a military station in the 
Straits of Magellan.\ ' " , . 

Television broadcasting falls far behind radio in terms of impact on 
Chilean society. No commercial stations are allowed. The Universidad Catolica 
operates one station in Santiago and a sister station in Valparaiso, and the 
Universidad de .Chile has- a station in Santiago. Universidad. Catolica began 
telecasts in 1958, 'and Universidad Catolica two. years* later . Both present 
educational and cultural programs, but a relatively small segment of the 
population own television sets. ^ 



Television in ChiJLe uses a 525-lirfe standard. 



RepubUcofCfflNA 
Population 14,704,735 



Transmitters 



RADIO 

TELEVISION 



Receivers -Receivers per 1,000, 
80 (25 relay) 1 ,427,623 97 

t 

4 (3 low power) 420,000 (B&W) 29 



: I 



Ta^iwan probably has the world's largest number of radio stations p4i| capita 
The programming of radio stations is operated under the supervision of " 
Bureau of Cultural Affairs, Ministry of Education, But the technical asjAfects, 
the 'assigning of channels, regulated by the Ministry of Communication, Radios- 
are requested with the Ministry of Communications and owners are required t© 
pay an annual fee of *NT$30, ^ There were 36 broadcasting companies, 80 raHio 
stations and 25 relay stations in June, 1970, There is at least one in ^very 
county and municipality^. 

BROADCASTING CORPORATION OF CHINA ; The largest radio network in Taiwan, 
is ptivately owned but under government contract. There are-three systems ^ 
in BCC's servicer, (1} The overseas service known as the Voice of Free] China; 
^ it is on the air some 550 hours daily in 17 languages and dialects, (2) The 
Mainland Service, known as the central broadcasting station, offers 52 programs 
daily with the accent on news, (3) -The Domestic Service: There are three 
island-wide domestic networks broadcasting in Mandarin and Amoy dialect. One 
of th^ is primarily educational, /I 

ARMED FORCES RAPIO NETWORK ; Operate^ twelve stations, ^ / 
FU HSIUNG RADIO NETWORK ; Operates^ thirteen stations, 
CHENG SHENG BROADCASTING COMPANY ; Operates six stations, 
'Most of the remainder are stations of 1 to 3 Kw and total programming is 
about 1,500 hours daily. An analysis of program content of 80 radio gtations? 
shows that 10. percent oi air time is devoted to news, 15 percent to education, 
50 percent to entertainment, 5 percent to community service, and 20 percent to 
ad^jerjksing, ' ' ' 

There are three television networks in Taiwan, Th^are operated under the 
■supervision of the Burfeau of Cultural Affairs, Ministry of Education, Program 
selection is.governed by rules and regulations based on Japanese and United State 
codes. The Three networks are: 



TAIWAN TELEVISION ENTERPRISE, LTD, The first private commercial TV station 
in Taiwan, It went on the air in 1962, Majority^ of pro'grams are drama and varie 
shows. Eighty percent of TTV^s income comes from advertisement, the rest from 
•selling its self-prodUced TV sets, ' * i , 

CHINA TELEVISION COMPANY, LTD , The second Goimnercial television began in"^ 
19'69, At least 50 percent of the f)rograms are<Drama,or variety shows, 

CHINESE TELEVISION SERVICE , ^This new educational network went on the air in 
October, 1971,' It was formerly the National Educational Television Station, 

Dramatic programs are very popular in Taiwan, There -are Peiping operas,^ 
Mandarin Dramas, Taiwanese dialect shows, children's dramas, and puppet shows! 
Since July, 1970, soap operas have been aired. They are adapted fronf famous 
novels and are the most popular program^, Mdr^ than half of the commercial i 
broadcasts afl live; news, dramas, children's and hSmemaking prbgranjs, Chinese 
opera, sports^, quizzes, and singing, and dancing programs. 



RADIO 



Transn4tters 
233 (est.)' 



TELEVISION 30 



People Republic of ckD^ A 

Population 740 Million'^ (; est, 1970) 



Receivers 



6,991,200 wireless (est,) 
8,800 wired (est.) 



300 



,o(5o^ 



Receivers 'per 1,000 pop, 
9,46 (esbO 

.41 



There is little information available about radio in the Peoples' Republic 
of China • But it is known that the system contains home service by the Central 
Peoples' Broadcasting Station, and that there are at least 30 such stations 
including Peking, Shanghai, Hopei, and Canton, All broadcasting stations are 
owned by the goveri^ent. 

Radio is utilized in China as an 'important part of communipation within the 
rStge an4 centrally located populations and within the vast, sparsely populated^ 
areas. The Hsinhua (New ^ina) Broadcasting Station, the first "Peoples" radio 
installation, was established in Yenan in^September , 1945, amid "numerous tech- 
nical difficulties". During the Civil War several stations (KMT) were seized, 
and, within a few years (1949), the Communist Government operated 49 such units, 
3flr of which had been set up within the last year. By 1950, 58^^stations were in 
operation, and '13 more were added by 1952. 

Stations currently fn operation broadcast National and International news, 
and provide educational, cultural^ athletic, and entertainment programs. Regular 
broadcasting also includes daily exercises in Maoist thought and action, as well 
as foreign language instruction. More recently, since 1964, Radio Peking has 
endorsed and sponsored educational instructipn for the Peking residents in 
collaboration with t^e University of Peking, ' ^ 



. Inf orma:tion on Communist Chinese televi*siori i»s as ispaise as that of radio, 
but it is known that the medium is completely owned by the government. At last' 
cougt (1970), there were 10b,,000 television sets. The system, .referred to as 
vision-sound, began in Peking in May, 1958, Additional stations followed in 
Sh'anghai, Canton, Changchun and Shenyan, ^ There are four relay stations (Changi, 
Soochow, Tangshaji, and.Wush), and 17 experimental stations. All together, the 
Peoplej^' Republic operates 30 television stations. 
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RADIO 



TELEVISION 



Transmitters 

316 am 
13A fm . 

16 



Receivers 

2,159,00.0 
(1965) 

600,000 . 



RepubHcofCOLOMBU 

Population 21J20,00Q M970 e^t.) 



Receivers per 1,000 
153e.1 (1965 est.) 

28*4 



r 



Radio stations in Colombia are privately owned for the most part; the 
relatively few government stations are, however, fairly well distributed 
throughout the country, offering news, commentary, and educational and cultural 
programs. In addition to its own stations, the government reserves the right, 
,to use private stations for "cultural and inf ormatiorial" broadcasts. 

Privately owned stations are toth commercial and non-commercial. The 
commercial stations present mostly news, music, and political commentary, 
with advertising restricted to 20 percent or less of air time. Almost all of 
the non-commercial stations belong to the Accion Cultural Popular (ACP) , and 
have been subsidized by the national government and .UNESCO. The ACP broadcasts 
consist primarily of elementary education, to ^e used in conjunction with' 
organized classes. * " • n 

.Television^ in Colombia is goYfemment owned, and operates on a 525-line 
standard* 'Stations are evenly distributed, throughout the populated' areas 
of the country and their purpose is education. However, an increasing 
amount of commercial broadcasting^s necessarily being carried. 
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COOK ISLANDS ' 
Population: 24,000 (1970) 

Transmitters Receivers "Receivers per 1,000 

RADIO * 1 ' 2,000 * ' 105.2 

TELEVISION : 0 

* 

The Cook Islands constitute 93 square miles of land and sand sprinkled 
^across 750,000 square miles of ocean.. Fifteen specks dot the map between 
^Tihiti and Samoa. The largest island is ?6 square miles, and the smallest 
a minuscule 100 acres. 

Radio Commmunication has largely removed the former" isolation pf the 
islands, there being now lio permanently inhabited island without a radiq 
station'. No trans-ocean cables touch the g'roup. A radio station under the 
cont^rol of the administration,* is-festabiished at Barotonga, with sub-stations" 
at all the other inhabited islands. There is direct communication with New 
Zealand and other Pacific Territories. 

Radio Rorotonga broadcasts for 32-1/2 hours each week. from 10:30 a.m. 
to 1:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m., five days a week.^ 

In mid-v1967. no broadcasts were made on weekends, but it was proposed 
to commence Saturday broadcasts'^ in the near future. Each session includes 
a news bulletin. •r 

The shortwave division of th"^ New Zealand Broadcasting Service' transnjits 
-programs nightly to the Pacific area. 'These include items of interest for the 
Cook Islands. 



Republic of (X)STA IJIC A 
• ' Population 1,850,000 (1970)- 

Transmitters Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

• SI am 650,000 ' 361.1 

^' * / 7 fm • ^ 

• TELEVISION * ' 4 ^ 120,000 b/w 66.8 . , 

5 repeaters 200 color 

Radio broadcasts have- been the' primary spurce of news and information 
for most of Costa liica since the mid-fifties, when the number of radios 
began to increase rapidly. This increase was probably due to extensive 
importation of Japanese transistor radios. .Since 'radio is the leagt expen 
sive of the mass media, It has been especially important as a. medium of 
communication for people in' the lower . economic classes .and those in rural 
areas. Even though rugged terrain limits the penetration of AM signals, 
broadcast stations are wejl-distributed; the'natipn's capital, San Jose, 
has over a dozen stations, and each provincial capital has at least one 
station. - " . 

Mast of the radio stations are commercially ope*rated, and feature 
popular music and news. The trend lately, however, h<s been for stations 
to specialize in one area of interest, e.g., sports. Some -private, non- 

, commercial stations are owned by the Catholic Church, Protestant churches, 
and the University of Costa Rica| the latter 's, broadcasts include a good 

-deal of classical music and language instruction. The government has one 
rather largi station in San Jose, and a smaller one in Colorado. 

Television began in May, I960,- when Televisora de Costa Rica went Qn 
the air in San Jose. Teldvisora now has repeaters, or relay stations, in^ 
Palmira, -Villa Mills, Turrialba, and Golfito.„. The company is associated 
with the Central American Network, and is 35 percent owned by the American 
Broadcasting Company, International. Another station. Radio Television 
Tic-Tat, began in 1962, and has a repeater for another channel . Tw6 
other stations also opei*ate in San Jose. 

Television programs .are imported from Mexico and tlie tJnited States on 
a regular basis. A mid-60 's .study concluded that generally 65 percent of 
air time is devoted to entertainment, 20 percent to news, ^nd 10 percent 
to education. In 1969, a microwave liiik with Panama was established to 
exchange television programs. 1 ' , 
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RADIO 



TELEVISION 



Transmi^tters 

, 312 am 
4 f m 

8 



Receivers 
650,000 

110,000 



Republic of ECUADOR 

Population 6,093^000 (1970 est.) 

Receivers , per 1,000 pop. 

. 106.6 



19 



Most radio stations in Ecuador are privately 'oyned and operated; only 
^ handful of stations are controlled by governmeTit agencies, including • 
federal and municipal organizations. The national governf&ent operates 
two stations for cultural purposes, and cooperates* with private non- 
coriiraercial stations in international broadcasting ab<jyities. 

A significant number of the privately owned stations are the non- 
•commercial radio stations (HCJB) of the World Radio Missionary Fellowship. 
Half of the a.m. stations in Quito are Fellowship owned^ with most of ttie 
broadcasting stations in the country being located in or ne^r either Quito 
.or Guayaquil. 

Television in Ecuador is privately owned, and operates on a 525-line 
'Standard. The first telecast was in May, 'i960, and the number of ' facilities 
has increased steadily since then. Stations are now located in 'Guayaquil,, 
Quito, AndData, and Cuenca. One iton-comfliercial station, with a tepeater, is 
operated by the World Radio Missionary FelloV^ship'. 
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BfipubUc of EL SALVADOR 
Population 3,534,000 (1970) 

Transmitters Receiver^ Receivers per 1 ,000 pop. 

RADIO 67 ■ •! 1,000,000 282,9 ' , ✓ 

TELEVISION 4 100,000 '28.2 

1 secondary ' \ 

Radio has been the one mass communication mediun^ to reach mo^t of the 
population, ^ Although nearly half of the stations in the country are con- 
centrated ^ear, or in, the capital, San Salvador /a virtual handful attract 
most of the listeners, both in the city and ia the interior, which is served 
by relay transmitters. Most of the stations ape pr^.vately owned and tend 
to rely heavily on entertainment programs (music, sports, serial dramas), 
although news, commentary, religious and educational programs are also 
generally carried. 

The governmeht. radio station, YSS "Alma Cuscatleca," restricts its ' 
brpadcasts chiefly to classical music, education, ^nd ,off Icial announce- 
ments. The government also requires "Til private stations tp ^ir official *' 
news bulletins. • ' ' * . ^ 

I ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Television stations have doubled in number in the^*last few years. A 
publicly owned statibn concetTtrates on instructional ptograms. The com- 
mercial stations have in the past used»a good deal of taped^ material from 
Mexico and the United States, but this is changing. Televis5cTi coveragg 
is extensive in the San Salvador area, but is hindered to some degree by. 
mountains in the interior. . , ^- • 



RADIO 

•TELEVISION 



Transmitters 
None 



Receivers 
\ 45,000' 



JPiOpulation\5i2Q , OOC 

, §Leceivers pferv'1 ,000'ppp 
88 . 



Fiji is a British Crown Colony located in' tha-S€«ith Pacific. It is 
comprised of about 320 islands of varying size, of whfch about 105 are 
in(iabited.. * _J ^ . '' 

Broadcasting is conducted by the Fiji Broadcasting CompiiWon, a body ' 
of eight memb^s. The coiranission receives part^of. its revenue from adver- ' 
tisments -and part from license fees.' Programming is in.Fijia'n, Hindustani,- 
and English; Apart frqm an hour's closedown an four .af ternoops "a week, J 
broadcasting is continuous, 1 6-1/2 hours daily." >' ^ ' 

■ ProgrammiHg includes news, entertainment, and educational content. 
During school terms, educational prrfgrajns^ are broadcast tVee days a week. 
These programs are contrdllad by the Education Department ,' with transmilbion 
titne provided free by the Broadcasting- Commission.- 



French POLYNESIA 



Population 90,000 (1966) 




RADIO . 
TELEVISION 



Transmitters 



1 (2 low-power) 



Receivers 



\8,000 



Receivers per 1,060" pep, 



. Radio broadcasting djfr 'the 130 -islands of French Polynesia is 'provided 
by Radio Tahiti transmitting from Papeete, 'the provincial capital. Radio ' 
Tahiti is financed by the .French government, apd is on the air 65-1 /^'^ours 
a week in both French and Tahitian. , ' • 

•• The facilities and talents ^of Radio Tahiti are also used to p/epare 
broadcasts for Rkdio .Notoea for Tahitians living in New Caledonia and New • 
Hebrides. There We three radio 8^:ations on the islands. .. » - ' 

French .Polynesia began television in 1966\ with Radiodiff usion^Television 
Francaise, operating as an^extension of the Radio, Tahiti organization. It is 
national, government financed and non-commercial,. The viewer is offered drama, 
variety, music^ children's and educational programming from 6:00 to "9:30 p.m. 
daily. In 1970, there ^eiie 8,000 television s-rts in French Polynesia. Tele- 
vision tyansmissioris are relayed by t,wp stati'ons. . , . 
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RADIO 



TELEVISION 



Transmitters 



None 



Receivers 
2,500 



GILBERT and ELLICE ISLANDS 
Population: 56^000 

Receivers per > 1,000 pop 

AA 



The "Gilbert and Ellice Islands Broadcafsting Service (Radio Tarawa) , 
is government operated and was established in 195A. Programs in English, 
Gilberfese and Samoan are broadcast daily. The broadcasts consist mainly 
of recordings, and ^BC transcriptions. N6ws bulletins are-^-given in the 
three languages in use in the Colony and government announcements are 
broadcast whenever required. Some schools are equipped with radio 
receivers. 



Transmitters 



RADIO 



TELEVISION 



GUAM ' 
Population: 86,926 

Receivers ^ Receivers, per 1,000»pop. 

85,000 , ■ 988 ^ 



30,000 



350 



Radio ti^nsmission first began in 195A, with one AM* station, with an 
additional 5M station. in 1956.' The stations broadcast daily in English, 
Chamorro, and Ta'galog'. The United States Air Force operates a 250-watt ^ 
medium-wave transmitter that programs exclusively in English. ^ 

There is one television station (KUAM-TV) , established in August, J956, 
and is affiliated with CBS, NBC, and ABC. 'The United States Air Force also 
operates a station which mainly relays the programs of KUAM-TV. 



RADIO 



TEjLEVISION' 



Transmitters 
70 



Republic of GUATEMAJ-A; 
Popc3atloir''5,188',98t (1970) 

Receivers ' ^ .J^fi'elv^a-.per 1,000 pop, 

41.6 



216,000" 
^1^70) 



2 ^i-'-' 114,000 b/w 

.3 secoiul^ry 5,000 color 



.22.9 



Radio broadcasting in (Guatemala largely privately owned and com- 
mercially operated. The govprnjjenjt, howeVer, does/operate some 13 stations, 
whose programs offer suc^' things as ififormation for technical aides in 
agriculture. Gov^rnmerft' interest in using radio, and television, for 
educational purposes has been quite strong; unfortunately, though, problems 
of politics, economy, and geography have been difficult to surmount. 

Television began in Guatemala in 'May of 1956, when Radio-Television 
Guatemala, a private corporation, went on the air.- Two years later, the 
government initiated Television Na^cional, which also operates on>a com- 
mercial basis. Both stations, Ip^ated in Guatemala City, devote substantial 
portions of time to news, docun^ntary , and educational programs; almost half 
of Television Nacional's air ^plme is taken up by newscasts. 

/• 

Secondary transmitter^ relay television programs from the studios in 
Guatemala City to other p^rts of the country. A 525-line standard is used. 
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RADIO 



TELEVISION 



' Transmitters 
80 



Receivers 

275,000 
(1970) 

45,000 



Republic of HONDURAS 
Population 2,582,000 (1970) 

Receivers per 1,000 pop, 

135.9 (est.) 

17.4 



Radio in Honduras has become an effective means of distributing 
information and breaking down barriers previously sustained by a low 
literacy level and poor transportation. -The fact that large numbers 
of people are reached by broadcasts is due in part to many receivers 
being located in public areas to facilitate group listening. All * 
stations are commercially operated with the exception of four stations 
owned by religious groups. tSenerally , ^orpifuroial stations use a sub- 
stantial amount of material supplied by foreign information and cultural 
agencies. ^ ' ' 

Television is privately owned and operated. Telecasts began in 1959, 
from Televi^ora Hon'durena in Tegucigalpa.. Besides another station now in 
Tegucigalpa, two stations are located in San Pedro Sula, one of which re- 
peats Televisora Hondurena broadcasts originating in Tegucigalpa. Another 
such repeater is located in Siguatepeque. . 

Hondurian television uses a 525-line standard. 
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99 



RADIO 

TELEVISION 



He^NGKONG 
/^opyiation 4 Million 

Transmitters. — Receivers Receivera pW 1,000 pop. 



2 AM 
3 

1 cc. 



716,000 
467 ,000 




Radio Hong Kong is a gov^nment department and offers/no commercial 
enterprise. It is the oldest (1928) radio station in the /colony. The 
second radio station,' Commercial Radio, relies heavily on/local advertising, 
Both stations transmit programs in Chinese and English. 

Radio Hong Kong broadcasts its programs 17 hours a iay on medium-wave 
and on VHF/FM. There is also a short-wave service in CMnese for the fish- 
ing fleets. Most of the engineering services for Radio /Hong Kong have been 
housed in Mercury House since 1951. 

The Commercial Broadcasting Company, Ltd., is sim:^lar to its competitW 
in content, with Chinese programming aimed at educating the very old and the 
very young. English programming, however, is concerned with the middle group 
of native and adopted Westerners. 

The television industry in Hong Kong operates a ^CIR 625-line standard 
(closed-circuit system: British 405-line standard) atid utilizes approxi- 
mately 150,000 sets (1970).' 

The wired sound and television systems are supplied by Rediffusion 
(Hong Kong) Ltd., which is a branch subsidiary of the central British 
organization. This cable system operates on a monthly fee of $10 per 
^peaker, and offers Several channel choices. The broadcast comprises 
over 75 hours per day of programming (Chinese^.and English), and offers 
a variety of news, educational, and entertainment programs. Nearly 
25 percent of Rediffusion sound programs are commercially sponsored. 

A^TTreless television franchise was awafrded to both the JADE and' the 
PEARL networks in November of, 1967, after successfully overcoming six other 
applicants. The d^ards were made'by the Television Authority which, based 
on the Television^ Ordinance of 1964 (No, zH) , is 'responsible for program 
content in )s.^^^ij% with public demand and proper standards. Such tele- 
vision seryice'^|;s sponsored by commercials, and is subject to renewal at 
the expiratioijfjTSf each five-year period. 
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Transmitters 
RADIO 100 (approx.) 

TELEVISION 1 

' Broadcasting in India is a government monopoly. The only radio broad- 
casting organization is All-India Radio, controlled by the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting. All-India's major task is the service of 
a population with diverse languages and dialects. It broadcasts over one 
million^ hours per year in the main languages of Hindi, Gujgrati, Marathi, 
Telugu, Urdu, Bengali, Malayalam plus 51 local languages and 82 tribal 
dialects-. All-India Radio (AIR) serves to reach rural people with infor- 
mation and educational services. In outlying villages , community listening 
sets are used. The programming is a mixture of Indian music, news, and 
education. 

. • 

AIR also operates the one broadcasting television facility in New 
Delhi. It was begun in 1959, as part of a UNESCO project to use television 
as an educational *tool in undeveloped countries. Serving rural villages 
in gover'nmerit. 'ins tailed **tele-clubs" (similar to community radio listening 
set-ups), it programs general information, school broadcasts, and news of 
agricultutal methods and innovation. 

/ ^ ^ ^ . 

Only 250 of Indians half million villages can be reached by the 
centrally located transmitter. In consequence, the India government has 
been considering two approaches: first, the establishing of a National 
satellite system that would increase the present range of transmission, 
and second, a coaxial cable linkage that would have the advantage of 
being a totally Indian plan without the problems of foreign interference 
(the satellite would be launched by the United States) . The Indian 
government has a goal of 90 percent coverage of the population. 
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/ IND(IA 

\ Popjlation 537,000,000 
Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop. 
9,282,349 19 
21,000 OW* 
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RADIO 

TELEVISION 



Transmitters 
69 

4 (1 low-power) 



INE)!ONESIA 

Pop^-lation 1 15,000,000 (1968) 

Receivers Receivers per 1 ,000 pop. 
2,500,000 _ 21 .8 (approx.) 

75,000 , .65 



Radio Republik Indonesia , *control3!ed by the Ministry of Information, 
operates 62 transmitters in studios distributed over six islands. All 
transmitters are short-wave or tropical-wave. Two national programs are 
broadcast simultaneously at Djakarta : Regional or local stations which 
are ind-ependent and produce their own programs; and Domestic programs, 
which include news, entertainment, school and educational programs. 

. There is an overseas service which beams programs to Southeast Asia, 
Oceania, the Middle East and feurope^ 

The Radio Broadcasting Council, established in 1954, advises the 
Minister of Information on methods of improving program content. 

Television is government controlled. Telivisi Republik Indonesia was 
formed at Djakarta in 1962. These are stations which carry mainly news and 
education. 



RADIO 

TELEVISION 



Transmitters 
6 

None 



LAOS 

Population 2,893,000 

Receivers Receivers pe^ 1,000 pop. 
45,000 15.5 Capprox.) 



Broadcasting in Laos is government, controlled , and operated by Radio- 
diffusion Nationale Lao, at Vientiane, In 1967, the nation operated six 
radio transmitters with a total of 24 Kw of power. 

Programs are broadcast for 5-1/2 hours a day 'in Laotian and French. 
News bulletins are given in these two languages as well as English, 
Vietnamese, Chinese, and Meo, the North Laos dialect. 
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Population 103,703,552 

* ' * 1 

I I , < • 

Transmitters Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pc>p. 

RADIO* . 462 (long & jnecj", vave) ' 23,000,000 'l 52 ' , ' 

. : ^ ' 2k9 "FM ' . . ' . 

TELEVISION -J 86 ' 19 ,000,000(B&W) 126 

5^,150, OOO(Color) 34 ' : 

The* idea of radio in Japan started in 1925, with three independent bro.ad- 
casting stations established in Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya. Nippon Hoso Kyolcai, 
(NHK, or Japan Broadcasting Corporation), was established in August, 1926, 
amalgamating these three stations in a single management. 'NHK's budget is fix^d 
annually by fhe Japanese Government. Advertising is prohibited and the license 
fee on receivers constitutes the source of revenue. Its programming output is 
divided as follows; cultural broadcasts (58.6 percent of total transmitting 
't'irnie), news (19.5 percent), education ^19 J percent), entertainment (15^6 per-^ 
<;^t) , and sports (7.2 percent). 

The private broadcasting stations owned by 44 companies are on the air for 
a total of 147 hours a week. Their programming- is divided as follows: adver- 
tising (2.5 percent), music and entertainment (59.8 percent), educational and 
cultural (2.1 percent), news (12.2 percent), sports (3.7 percent). Nearly all 
commercial stations are closely linked to newspaper groups. 

^ International broadcasting was resumed by NHK in 1952. Today, programs are 
oeamed in 17 directions in some 18 languages throughout the world for a total of 
29 hours a day. Of the whole country, 99.5 percent is covered by radio broad- 
casting and approximately 70 percent of all households- are equipped with a receiver. 

Regular post-war television broadcasting was f'irst made in 1953',^ by the , 
publicly owned Japan Broadcasting Corporation (NHK) , and by the privately owned 
commercial concern, Nippon Television Network (NTV) . Since then, both pubiic. , 
and private television services have developed side by side. 

\ 

NHK operates a general service, through its national network which covers 
91 percent of the population,^ and an educational service through 13 stations, 
which covers 42 percent. The general service is on the air for an average of 
thirteen hours daily, devoting the bulk of its time to news, cultural, and 
educational programming. 

The commercial networks are operated by private stations which are on the 
air for 10 to 15 hours daily. NTV devotes 13 peVcent o^ its time to news, 32.2 
percent to educational and cultural programs, 35.8 percent to entertainment, , 
14.8 percent to spoifts, 9 percent to advertisement, and 3.3 percent to other 
types of programming. In 1970, there were 46 commercial television stations 
and 36 UHF stations, all with color and 525-line resolution. 

NHK also supplies educational services broadcast to schools approximately 
six hours a day. 
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RADIO 



■TELEVISION 



Transmitters . 

50 AM 
FM 

7 (15 low-power) 



Receivers 
1 ,452', 000 



Republic of KOREA 
Population 31*500,000 

Receivers per 1,000 pop, 
46 ' 



400,000(B&W) 



13 



With the end of World War II in 1945, the Japanese-controlled radio stations 
were transferred to the Department of Public Information of the United States 
Military government and the actual job of programming, and other practical phases 
of the work„wete done by the United States military advisors* With the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Korea in 1948, Koreans took over the job and reorganized 
it into the official Korea Broadcasting System (KBS) under the Ministry of Public 
Information, Prior to the Korean War, KBS was the only radio network witb seven 
local station^* Today, the government-owned KBS has 17 local stations, 25 relay 
stations, and 14 transmission stations throughout the country, and operates a 
second national network for educational purposes and an International Network for 
overseas services. 

The Christian Broadcasting System (CBS) had been the first private radio net- 
work in Korea until the birth of the Pusan Munhwa Broadcasting Station in 1959. 
CBS was established in 1954, and was operated on a non»-pro£it basis by a Chiristian 
body. It has four affiliated broadcasting stations. Other commercial broadcasters 
include the above-mentioned Munwha Broadcasting Company which maintains a network 
of five local stations and seven affiliated stations: the Dong A Broadcasting 
System which covers Seoul and its vicinity; and the Tongyang Broadcasting Company. 
The DBS and TBC have been considered prime critics of government policies and are 
controlled by newspapers. ^ 

Generally, radio broadcasting in Korea follows the pattern of 'Japan in its 
structure and organization. As in most other countries, Korean radio has had to 
make changes In order to adapt to the emerging television industry. ^ 

Begun from a single television station in 1961, KBS-TV now has a key' station 
in Seoul plus 17 local, 25 relay, and 14 transmission stations throughout the 
.country. KBS-TV as well as the KBS radio network is operated under the Ministry 
of Cultur^'and Public Information, and financed by a 92-cent per month compulsory 
fee charge(| owners of registered- sets . 

Since its opening in December, 1964, TBC-TV has supplied increased competi- 
tion for the ^ov-ernment-owned KBS in the city of Pusan. TBC-TV places heavy 
emphasis on entertainment and commercial advertising. Another commercial TV 
sys'tem, MBC-TV, was set up in May, 1969, and now has eight branch stations and 
follows the same program format as TBC. 

't *i 

Since 1969, the television industry has been locked in a furious competi- 
tive struggle, sometimes resulting in a deterioration of program standards. 
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Transmitters 



Receivers 



Peoirfe's Democratic R ep ublic o f -KOREA 

Population 13,300,000 
,/• 

Receivers per 1,000 pop. 



RADIO 

TELEVISION 



56 (stations) 1,000,000: 
2 (experimental) 



75 



In 1968, 98 percent of rural communities ^were reported to have radio 
reception 'facilities. The principal station is in Pyongyang with, a trans- 
mission strength of 300 kilowatts. Home service includes, two programs on 
the air throughout the day with 20 daily news bulletins. Foreign .service 
broadcasts on shortwave are for about 3-1/2 hours daily in English, Chinese, 
Korean, and Japanese. ''^^ 

In 1963, with Soviet assistance^ , television brpadcasting began. Two 
stations are now broadcasting from Pyongyang. Characteristics of the signal 
include a band-widch of 80,000 kilohertz and a 625-line definition. In 1968, 
television was still at a. developmental stage. 
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: MACAO , ^ — 

Population 292,000 

')' 

Transmitters Receivers Receivers per 1,00CL4)op, 

RADIO " 3 * ^ 8,000 27,40 

TELBVftlON None' • 

The population of Macao generates a good deal of enthusiasm for its^wo 
radio stations. One station, the Emissora de Radio fusao de Macao (1,200 KG) 
is a government-controlled station, relying heavily on its home station affili- 
ate in Lisbon, Portugal. Much of its programming originates in its mother 
country, and is less creative and outgoing than its counterpart, the Emissora 
Vila Verde which is privately owned in conjunction with commercial interests. 

Emissora Vila Verde, broadcasts from two medium-wave transmitters of^ 
1 Kw and 3 Kw, respectively, frograms are in Portuguese and Chinese and 
include news bulletins in both languages: Revenue is entirely from com- 
mercial advertising- 

> * 
At the moment, there is no television in Macao. 
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Federation 6f MALAYSIA 



RADIO} 
TELEVISION 



Transmitters 
35 (1968) 
12 , 



Populations. 10,583,000 (T969) 
Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop. 
427,500 " 40.4 



,000 



17 



Radio Malaysia was established in 1946, as a Pan-Malayan body. It 
is government owned, - and headquartered in Kuala Lumpur, with nine regional 
stations throughout the country. Home service broadcasts are' conducted 
in Malay, English, Tamil and four Cheese dialects. The Overseas Service 
operates in Indonesian, English, and Mandarin, and will eventually add 
other Afro-Asian languages. Programming is divided among entertainment, 
and educational and news broadcasts. Programs for schools are regularly 
transmitted. 

Like radio, television , is government owned, and operates under the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. Radio and television are under 
separate departments of the Ministry, but have similar programming policies. 
Broadcasts are in Malay, English, Mandarin and Tamil, but attempts are being 
made to popularize Malay, the official language, by having all opening, 
closing and other announcements in that language.. Television Malaysia is 
on the air six hours a day, Monday through Wednesday, and nine hours a day. 
the rest of the week. Many schools are equipped with television receivers 
to pick up educational programming. Relay stations bring television to 
almost two-thirds -of West Malaysia from Kuala Lumpur, and plans are being 
made to extend this coverage to the rest of the country, A pilot service 
has already been established in Sabah. 
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RADIO 



TELEVISION 



Transmitters 
• 528 
90 



000 




MEXICO 
' Population 48,313,438* 

Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

■ 230 



2,5^,000(B&W) 
17 5, 000 (Co lor) 



185 



i 



f 

All communications, including radio an<iX^elevision licensing, kre super- 
vised by the Ministry of Communications. Actual government ownership of the 
broadcasting facility is small. Thirteen transmitters are owned by the govern- 
ment. The bulk of Mexican radio is privately owned and commercial. There are 
two concentrations of radio transmissioi^s , the first around Mexico City, and 
the second near the United States border." Stations outside these two areas 
'ac^_^nerally low-power local operations. 

'' & ' 

• Television broadcasting began in 1950^ and has grown rapidly. Color 
transmission began in January, 1971. Television broadcasting is privately 
owned and commercial except for one educational station In Mexico City.. 
Telesistema Mexicano, is the major commercial network irrMexico. In 1960, 
the Federal Law of Radio and Television was established which stated- that 
all/electromagnetic waves are part of the public domain, inalienable, and ' 
may be used only under concessions or permits granted by the federal govern- 
ment . Programs must fulfill requirements relating to cultural, e'cfucational, 
political, and moral .standaf da set by 'the federal law. The law also provides 
for the establishment of non-commetcial, instructional and experimental stations 
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- : ' MICRONESIA TRtJS^ 

Population 100,000 (1970) ''^ 

Transmitters Receivers. Receivers iper 1 ,000 pop.' 

RADIO ^ -8 ' 6,000 ^ . 60 

* « « 

.TELEVISION 2 . 1,500 ' 15 ' ^ 

In 1950^^ the?:e was one radio station operating in Micronesia, Radio 
Guam of the United States Armed Forces with an output of 1 Kw, In 1954, 
broadcasting service was taken over by a commeTcial firm which took the 
c^ll sign KUAM. As of 1962, there were two stations operating, KUAM and 
' an Air Force station With 25Q watts of power.. Both stations maintained 
18-hour schedules. Between 1962 and 1967, the government constructed 
six radio stations, oile in each administrative ^strict, as part of its 
communications improvement program. By 1969, KUAM on Guam had, increased 
its power to 10 Kw. • 

Television was introduced in Micronesia in 1956j when KUAM— TV began 
operations in Agana, In 1958, an Armed Forces relay station was established,' 
also on Guam, In 1962, these two transmitters were sefrvicing 1 ,300 receivers', 
all on Guam, with KUAM-TV ttansi^itting ll^htf^S every day. Some time after- . 
wards, the Armed Forces relay wa^ shut dowii^ leaving KUAM the sole television 
statiorf until, in 1970, KGTF,, a. non-prof it educational station began operat-\ 
ing on ' channel 12. ^ • 
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\ , 'NAURU/ 

Ills 

Population: 7,000 

Nauru is a tiny; solitary island girded by a coral reel which provides 
neither harbor nor anchorage. The small republic lies just 26 miles south 
of the Equato:^^ on longitude 167 EJ 

• # 

The Nauruans dwell on one of the three great phbsphatic rock islands 
of the Pacific. The value of the phosphate rock is almost beyond computation. 
For fifty years Nauru was adtainistered jointly by Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand, with: '^Stralia doing the governing for all. three. The phosphatic 
wealth was shared by all while the Nauruans received a royalty. 
% \ ' 

In 19-67, thejjauruans mounted a determined struggle for independence 
which was granted on January 31, 1968* They now receive the entire 25 
•million dollar income from the phosphates each year. 

The United States For^gA Broadcast Information Service (1971), lists 
one radio station on Nauru. It is operated by the Nauru Broadcaj^ting Service, 
(Republic o^ Nauru) and opened in August, 1968. 



NEPAL 

Population : 9 , 752 ^000 



There is one government owned radio station. Radio Nepal, which is located 
at Kathmahdu, the coital. It broadcasts in Nepali, Kindi, Nawari, and English, 
on both short- and -medium-wave frequencies* 



, _ NEW^ALEBONIA 

• Population 95,000 (1967) 

X New Caledonia is a territory of France in the Southwest Pacific, The 
ar^a of the islands is 7,082 square miles. 

?adio Noiimea is a government station which programs daily in French. 
It trafasmits on three transmitters with a total of 16 Kw of. power. The 
station^ is operated by the National .Office of Radiodif fusion. There are 
apprbximately 17,000 *radio receiving sets presently in use. 

Radl^odif fusion Television Francaise, Noumea, began in 1965. It broadcasts 
about 30 hours .weekly on threes channels to 8,200 set owners (1970). Reception 
in Noumea is good, but extension^of vi^^ng to the rest of the islands was still 
in the planning stage in 1967» According to recent estimation, there are 5,000 
receiving sets in use. 



RADIO 



TELEVISION 



Transmitters 
70 



Receivers 

107,000 
(1970) 

55,000 



RepubUc of NICARAGUA 
Populktion 1,984,000 (T970) 

Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

100.8 (est.) 

% 

27.7 



1 secondary 



The Nicaraguan government owns slightly less than half of the country's 
radio stations; such stations operate on a network basis. 

Nicaragua's three television stations are operated by Television de 
Nicaragua. YNSA-TV, the country's first television station^ began telecasts 
in 1956. A 'second station was later added' to repeat the broadcasts on 
another channel. The last, station to go on the air was YNTCN, inaugurated 

In 1969. ' ; . ; , 

A 525-line standard is used for telecasts.. 
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1.1 



RADIO 

TELEVISION 



Transmitters 



None 



Receivers 
10,000 



NEW HEBRIDES 

Population:^ 77,983 

Receivers per 1,000 pop, 
129 



The New Hebrides Broadcasting Service is a co-operative project .under 
the guidance of/- the French and English Information Departments. It began 
operation in August' of 1966. broadcasting hours are quite limited. Programs 
are broadc^ast four days a week .from 11:30 a.m. to 12:15 p.m., and 7:15 tp 
8:00 p.m. Broadcasts are in English, French and Pidgin; and, include news, 
special features and popular music. * 
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NEW ZEALAND 

' Population: 2,820,814 

Transmitters Receivers Receivers per 1 ,000 pop. 

RADIO ' , ■ 49 690,000 244 

TELEVISION 20 625,000 221 

There are presently* operating in New Zealand, 47 medium-wave radio 
broadcasting stations and two ahort-wave transmitters of Radio New Zealand, 
the latter having 19 assigned frequencies. One of the medium-wave stations 
is privately owned and operates with the assistance of a subsidy from the 
Broadcasting Account • Of those remaining, 28 stations broadcast advertising 
material. No advertising is broadcast on Sundays, Christmas Day or Good 
Friday* 

Programs from national non-commercial stations include all types of 
music, plays, short stories, serials, sports commentaries and results , ' talks ,^ 
documentaries, women's programs, children's programs of entertainment and 
education, news, and devotional programs. ^ 

\ 

Commercial stations broadcast music, serials, variety and <|uii2 programs, 
sports commentaries' and results, news and other spoken programs'. 

Film purchased overseas makes up a substantial portion of television 
programs. Nevertheless, all stations are active in the exploitation of New 
Zealand news and talent as much as possible. An analysis of television 
programs for a week in 'September, 1967, showed that of the total hours then 
telecast, 24 {percent were devoted to news, talks and information programs 
(including religion), 9 percent to variety, 21 percent to drama, 13 percent 
to adventure and westerns, 5 percent to mystery and crime, 11 percent to 
children's programs, and only 4 percent to sports. Four mobile, outside 
telecast units have been in use since 1963. 

By August of 1967, 74 percent of the homes in New-Zealand had television 
sets. Presently, it is estimated that over 80 percent of the homes have tele- 
vision receivers. 

The New Zealand Broadcasting Corporation established in 1961, controls 
bi:oadcasting in New Zealand. 
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, ' OKINAWA 

•■ Population: 860,000 

Transmitters- Receivers Receivers per 1 ,000 pop, 

8 314,600 330 

TE|£VISION ' 4 189,000 250 

There are eight radio stations in Okinawa, including the Voice of America, 
whfcph relays broadcasts in English, Chinese, Russian and Korean. Armed Forces 
R^^io operates one station on the island which offers programs for United States 
military personnel. 

The three commercial broadcasting companies, which operate a total of six 
stations, broadcast in Japanese, English and' Chinese. Programming covers a 
complete range, from entertainment and music shows to news and feature programs. 

- Television is also commercial, and all programming is in Japanese. The 
Ar|ied Forces Television Service also operates a station. The Okinawa Public 
Birfcadcasting System operates, three of the five commercial stations, as well 
a^ three, relay stations. Two of these stations and all three relay stations 
ai^ located on other populated islands of the Ryuk3ru- chain. 



PAPUA-NEW GUINEA 

ri , , ' Popula t ion : 2,148,361 

Transmitters Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

MDIO ^ 65,000 30 

TELEVISION None ' • ' ^ 

Radio is in- the hands of the Australian Broadcasting Commission and the 
Department of Information and Extension Services. Papua's ABC station was 
taken dver from the Army in 1946. It has three transmitters with a total of 
22 Kw of power. New Guinea's first station was ^established at Rabaul in 1962. 
Both stations include news, features, entertainment, talk, women's shows, and 
special programming for native peoples. Transmissions are from 6:00 a.m. 
until Midnight. 

The Department of Information and Extension Services launched its first 
radio station in 1961. Radio .Rabaul broadcasts in Pidgin and local dialects. 
It broadcasts from 5:00 p.m., daily. This station is run by local natives and 
was so successful that similar stations have been established in oth^r locations 
►on the island'. 
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PAKISTAN 

Population 60,000,000 

Iff ^ 

Transmitters Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

RADIO 11 1,203,452 16.6 

TELEVISION-^ 5 80,000 1 .33 " 

Government owned Radio Pakistan is the central broadcasting facility 
for Pakistan. It Ijegan in 1948. It has a national coverage that spreads * 
centralized newfe services and programs. There are 68 daily newcasts in 22 
languages . 

Television was introduced in 1963. Beginning on an experimental basis 
it progressed until a public, government-controlled statidn, the Pakistan 
Television Corporation, was instituted in 1967. Supplied by Japanese 
technology, this station in Karachi serves a 50-mile radius with its modern 
equipment.^ In recent years service has been extended with relay trans- 
mitters to cover a larger area of Pakistan. 



RADIO 



TELEVISION 



Transmitters 



107 



11 



Receivers 

230,000 
(1970) 

157,500 



RepubUc of PANAMA 
Population 1,464,000 (1970) 

Receivers per 1,000 pop, 

15>.1 

107.5 



Radio stations in Panama are* privately owned, although subject to 
careful government censorship at times. Over half of the\^ations are • 
located in Panama City, the capital and largest urban , center. Another 
major concentration of stations is in Cplon, the second largest city; 
relatively\few stations exist elsewhere. . , 

A handful of the privately owned stations are non-commercial, and ' 
their orientation is religious and cultural. 

Television stations, .with the exception of a United States Army 
station in the Canal Zone, are also privately owned and operated. The 
television industry has girown extensively ^ttt^ng the last decade, experi- 
encing approximately a 3q0-percent increase in the number of sets since 
1963. ' / 

Panamanian television uses a 525-line standard. 
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RADIO 



TELEVISION 



Transmitters 

321 am 
7. fm • 

. 32 



Receivers 
1 ,819,000 

395,000 



Republic of PERU 

Popularcion 13,586,000 (1970 est.) 
Receivers per 1,000 pop. 
133.9 * ' 



29.1 



All radio stations in Peru ar^ owned either whole or in part by the 
government, according to an edict issued in November of 1971. Prior to 
that, the national government owned twenty Stations in the Radio Nacional 
system. After the 1971 ruling, the government acquired 25 percent owner- 
ship of all commercial stations. A small number of non-commercial stations 
are operated fey municipal governments, universities, anH religious organi- 
zations for educational and cultural purposes! 

Television stations also came under government control after the November 
order, with the government assuming 51 percent ownership. Previous government 
presence in Peruvian television had been confined to two stations operated by 
the Minis terio de Educacion, broadcasting educational and cultural programs, 
and cooperation with several private organizations in_experimental television 
schools. 

Networks were partially affected by the 1971 government ruling because 
of 'a clause which prohibits a single person or conoern from owning more than 
one television or radio station in each of the 23 states. 

Peruvian television uses a 525-line standard. 
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PHILIPPINES 

Population 38,000,493 



Transmitters Receivers Receivers per 1,000* pop. 

RADIO * ^1,230,000 . 32 

TEI.EVISION 24 415,000 *10.8 



The Philippines have a large number of broadcasting stations owned by 
universities, educational organizations, religious groups and private companies. 
Radio programs are broadcast in English, Tagalog, Chinese, Visayan, Bicol, 
Spanish and several local dialects. The government operates the Philippines 
Broadcasting Service, which broadcasts 126 hours per week in three languages. 
The government also operates a number of stations which comprise the National 
Civil Defense Administration^- Revenues for this network are derived from com- 
mercial advertising and government subsidies. One of the religious stations 
has an extensive overseas service, in addition to its home service. This 
Bi:at4oa ii^oadcasts in f if tees languages and dialects for listeners in the Far 
East and Pacific Ocean regions. Radio sets are not subject to* a license fee. 
Most schools and to^-7n halls have receivers. « 

— , . . _ V 

The Philippines have five television transmitters. One station is dWned 
and operated under the jurisdiction of the Philippines Broadcasting Service. 
This station is financed by gDvernment subsidy and a limited amount of revenue 
derived from commercial advertising. Four private companies each own one station 
These privately-owned stations derive their entire income from advertising. Four 
stations, including the government station, are located in Manila. One private 
station is located in Quezon. All stations transmit on a 525-line definition. 

The United States Air Force operates two stations at Luzon^ primarily 
for use by military personnel. Television sets are not subject to a license 
fee. 



SINGAPORE 



Population 2,033,500 (1969) 



Transmitters 



Receivers 



Receivers per 1,000 pop. 



RADIO 



190,657 
(1970) 



91 



TELEVISION 



2 



149,000 
(1970) 



77 



Radio Singapore operates as the Department of Broadcasting within the 
Ministry of Culture and Social Affairs. It broadcasts in Malay (the national 
language), Tamil, English, and seven Chinese dialects. All its services carry 
commercials except news, public service, and cultural programs. Radio Singapore 
also operates a separate FM Stereo Service. The operation produces a wide range 
of programs, and takes into consideration its many multi-lingual listeners. . 
Redif fusion (Singapore) Ltd.,. a subsidiary of Redif fusion London, operates two 
simultaneous wired networks. It originates its own programs in English, Chinese 
and local languages, and also relays Radio Singapore and the BBC. The BBC Far 
Eastern station in Singapore relays the Corporation's Asian Service, which is 
broadcast in 13 Tanguages.^ The British Forces also operate a short-wave trans- 
mitter which broadcasts in English and Indian languages. 

The Ministry of Culture and Socieil Affairs touched off its television 
operations in 1963. Now there are two channels with a total of 106 weekly 
transmission hours (1970). Commercial advertising is permitted except in 
newscasts, special talk, feature and serious music programs. Television Singa- 
pore airs a wide variety of programs, including newscasts in all languages. An 
important part of the operation are experiments in "cross-cultural** appreciation^ 



British SOLOMON ISLANDS 
'Population 154,000 

■ ' ' \ 

The Solomon Islands are a British Protectorate in the Southwestern Pacific. 
Less than 1,300 of the total population are European or Chinese, and many as 
ten languages are spoken on some of the larger islands. 

Radio on the Solompn Islands is govermnent; owned, and operated by the 
Solomon Islands Broadcasting Service. Costs are met by paid advertisements 
and radio-receiver license fees* In 1967, there were three transmitters in 
use on the island with a total of 1 ,500 watts'. The service is on the air 
every evening for four hours. There are also occasional afternoon broad- 
casts of sporting events, and broadcasts to schools. Local news is aired 
in both English and Pidgin. Programming includes interviews, music, plays, 
children's shows, sporting events, and BBC and ABC news bulletins. Presently, 
there are! approximately 6^380 radio receivers in use (1970). 



There is no television service in the Solomon Islands. 
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' TIMOR 

Population 520,000 

Transmitters Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

RADIO 4 

TELEVISION None . • ^ 

TIMOR lies at the tip of the Sundra Island chain at the edge of Southeast 
Asia, a fingernail-shaped group of three islands pointing towards Australia, 
Six months of the year, Timor is inundated with seasonal rains. 

This small island -nation does not haye any developed form of bxoadcasting. 
There are four wireless stations in Dili, the provincial capital. 
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Kingdom of THAILAND 
Population 35,738,000 (1970) 

Transmitters Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

RADIO 36 (1965) 2,775,000 (1970) ' ' 80 

TELEVISION 9 (1968) . 241,000 (1969) 7 

X 

Radio in Thailand began as a state monopoly and is still considered 
subservient to the government. It is controlled by the Public Relations 
Department, the National Broadcasting Station is financed by government" 
grant, and is designed to be a medium of education as well as entertain- 
ment. The Educational Broadcast Service, run by the Ministry of Education 
offers both evening broadcasts and daytime programs designed for classroom 
listening. The Thai Television Company, Ltd., a government enterprise, is 
authorized to operate both radio and television commercially. 

Half the population of Thailand is >dLthin range of either the Thai 
Television Company (TTV), or Army Television (ATV) , which is operated^by 
the Royal Thai Army. TTV is a government enterprise, with the Public 
Relations Department owning 55 percent of its stock. Most TTV shows are 
sponsored, but it is responsible for educational programming as well as 
entertainment. All municipal schools in the Bangkok-Thon Buri area have 
television redeivers to. pick up TTV's educational fare which is prepared 
by top Thai educators. TTV is planning a national network via microwave, 
with 16 transmitting stations. ATV follows the same programming policies 
as TTV, but also offers color programs. Only a very small percentaga of 
ATV progranmiing is concerned with military affairs. 



TONGA 

^ Population: 61 ,889 (1967) 

Transmitters Receivers . Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

6^250 100.8 

Tonga is an island kingdom under British protection. It consists of 
approximately 150 coral and volcanic islands and is located in the South 
Pacific. 



Broadcasting in the nation is government Antrolled, and operated" by 
the Tonga Broadcasting Commission. Some progrJns are commercially sponsored, 
Broadca|W.ng is primarily in 'English and TongaT, but a small amount pfe pro- 
grammirig|Ls done in Samoan and Fijian. The TBC uses two 10 Kw trans^ters. 
There ar^ 6,250 radio receivers in Tonga, or approximately 100 for every 
1 ,000 peoY>le. 

There ^s no television service ±n Tonga. 
■ t 1^ . ^ 
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.; ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

UNION OF Soviet socialists republ 

" Population: 241,748,000 (1970) « 

s Tranimitters Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop. 

RADIO 900 (approx.) • 88,000,000 361 

TELEVISIO-N 167 (698..1ow-^wer) 28,000,000 ■ 115 

All broadcasting in the USSR is state owned and operated under the 
authority of tlV^State Committee on Radio Broadcasting and Televi^iop. 

Radio Moscow is the primary radio broadcasting facility. It beams / 
AM and FM programs on long, medium, short-wave lengths. Radio Moscow serves 
the metropolitan Moscov^ area as well as the remote regions of the*-nation 
through a system of ground afid satellite , relay stations. The Radio Moscow 
domestic service is on the air 545 hours a. week in 64 languages. Music occupies 
55.3 percent of the tptal broadcast tim©, 16 perx^ent is devoted to news, 10.6 - 
percent to socio-politicai items,; 9 percent to literature and drama, 6.6 percent 
to programs for children and young people and 2.5 percent" to other program'^. 
The Radio Moscow external service broadcasts in 55 languages, and ten languages 
of the USSR. The external service is on the air 24 hours a day and can be 
received on all continents . 



r 



Outside of Moscow, there are- 900 broadcasting stations located in all 
of the 15- republics of the nation. These regional stations iiffer up to three 
programs of their own, plus those of Radio Moscow. Locally originating pro- 
grams are prepared in the regional -language . ' - 

The most recent technical innovation in' Soviet radio is. stereophonic 
broadcasting. FM multiple-stereo is now being heard in Moscow and Leningrad, 
and Riga, Latvia. 



The fifst telecast in the Soviet Union was mide in 1931," and seven years ' 
later, stations began 'operating regularly in Mosc6w and Leningrad. A third 
station in Kiev was corimissioned in 1951." The largest television tower in • 
•the world (1,700 feet) landmarks the heart of Soviet television, the Ostankino 
Television Center in Moscow. From this modern, expansive facility, four trans-' 
mission signals originate. Two t)f the channel's are mainly for local consumption. 
The other two are relayed throughout the USSR. 

The Soviet Union's. 130 local originating stations follow a format similar 
to that of Ostankino. The local stations carry. th0 two national chann,-.ls from 
Central Television and produce one br tw;o channels' of their own. 

Much of, Soviet television stresses the educational uses. of the medium. 
Academic courses are offered for high school and college student^. Trainiog 
courses for factory workers, talks on agriculture for farmers, and political 
education for the general audience ar6 also offered. However, the use of 
television as an ,in-sch<?ol instructional device is limited. 

Color television was introduced in 1966. Soviet . television is now 
broadcast in color to 26 cities. The French Secam system which- uses a \' 
625-line definition is utilized. • ■ • 
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RADIO 



O 



TELEVISION 



Transmitters 

4,370 AM 
2; 260 FM 

511 VHF 
185 UHF 



Receivers 
276,500,000 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
P^opulation: 203,184,772 

Receivers per 1,000 pop, 
1,000 



61 ,400,000 bw 
31 ,300,000 color 



406 



Broadcasting in the United States Is both^ extensive and pervasive. 
* Approximately, 95 per&ent of the broadcast stations derive their entire 
revenue from advertising. The exceptions tp this are sgme 200 educational 
stations, the Voice of America (which beams its programs to other ' countries) , 
the Armed Forces Radio and Television Service, and the government's inter- 
national broadcasting service?, operated by the United States Information 
Agency. 

The Federal Communications Commission regulates all broadcasting 
activity, allocating frequencies and granting licenses. 

Three major networks dominate television broadcasting and are a sub- 
stantial force in radio broadcasting. The NBC network (National Broadcasting 
Company), began with regular hook-ups in 1926, bfetw6en 24 stations. The 
Columbia Broad^casting System (CBS) was organized soon thereafter. The third 
major network, ABC (American Brpadcasting Company); was formed when the FCC 
ordered NBC to divest itself of part of its system. The networks are- allowed 
to own outright only a small number of stations (e.g., no more than seven AM ' 
stations, six FM; or five UHF), but there are no restrictions on- the number 
of stations that may affiliate with a network. - There are some 80 regional 
nets . * ' . 

The approximately 200 public television stations are nearly all affiliated 
with NET (National Educational Television), which both produces programs and 
procures programs ~ notably from BBC.^ In 1967,. the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting was set up and funded by Congress to 'assi&t the non-commercial 
stations. Although the strt(cture and funding of .public television station 
organizations is stl,ll uncertain, the Public Broadcasting System has been 
organized*' to improve programming and secure an adequate financial base. 

A growing force in the communications industry is the rise of cable 
television. At the present time, about 9 percent of U.S. homes receive 4 
their television signals via cable. 

The 'United States- is represented in Intelsat by Comsat, a private 
company chartered by Congress in 1962. Comsat operates seven earth stations 
in the^U^S.; these^ stations •are owned 50 percent by Comsat and 50 percent 
by common carrier companies. Plans for a domestic satellite system are 
being considered, both by Comsat an^ by several commercial companies. 
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Transmitters 
RADIO 15 (Includes AFVN) 

TELEVISION 10 (Includes AFVN) 



BepubUc of VIETNAM • 

•Pojjulation 17,867,000 (1969)., 

Receivers Receivers per 1,000 pop 

4,000,000 220 

450,000.^ : / ?5 , ' . 



The Vietnam Radio Broadcasting Network (VTVN) is controlled by the 
Ministry of Information. It operates nine stations with a total of 728 Kw 
of power; Programming is in Vietnamese, English, French, Cambodian, Thai 
and three Chinese dialects, as Veil as local dialects over the regional 
stations. Programs aim at developing the general knowledge of listeners 
and attempt to help them get a better idea of the rights and d^uties of 
citizens. .Broadcasts cover a wide range of program types including infor- 
mation, education and entertainment. The Voice of America operates a high 
powered transmitter from Hue, and the Armed Forces Vietnam Network .operates 
five AM stations, broadcasting only in EngH.sh for American servicemen. 

XHVN has five television stations broadcasting about six hours a day. 
The Saigon station is equipped with a 25,000-watt transmitter and a 400-foot 
antenne. Vietnamese television has a 525-line standard. About half the air 
time is devoted to educational programs, documentary films and news. The 
other half is entertainment, -In a country where community viewing, is a way 
of life, THVN potentially reaches 80 percent of the population. f 

AFVN klso operates a five station network in the nation. Thef Saigon 
studio had full production capabilities, but the other outlets have limited 
facilities , Since tha stations are not linked, they must ship tapes and 
films toVeach other in rotation. The stations broadcast approximately 44.5 
hours per week. 
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Etemocratic Republic of VIETNAM 
Population 20,000,000 (1969 U.S. est.) 



Transmitters 



Receivers 



Receivers per. 1,000 pop. 



RADIO 



9 



500,000 



TELEVISION 



None 



The Lao Dong Party administers all governmental and educational facilities 

including broadcasting. 

< ^ 

The Voice of Vietnam is the headquarters of the broadcasting facility of 
North Vietnam. The programming is designed to serve farmers and peasants in 
an, effort to popularize modern agricultural techniques and collective develop- 
ments. In the interior where there is a greater scarcity of radio sets, 
numerous listening groups have been organized . 
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SP^SORS 

Broadcast Communication Arts Department 
Dr. and Mrs. S.I. Hayakawa 
Kaiser Broadcasting Corporation 
Station KPIX, Wcstinghouse Broadcasting 
Station K RON-TV. San Francisco 
National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 
School of Creative Arts 
*Dr.' and Mrs. Benjamin Draper ' 
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^ PARTICIPANTS 

John J. Abreu. Student. San Francisco State College 

Constance Adolph, Student, SF State 

Laurie Alexandre, Student, SF State 

Vicki Alexander, Studept, SF State 

Simoun Almario, Phibppine Broadcasting Service 

J" 

Laurie Amato, Telecommunications, Pasadena City College 

Phylhs Axt, Student, SF State 

Dr. Ralph D. Barney, Brighaifl Young University 

Hank J. Barr, Alumnus, SF State 

Dougfas Barry, Student, SF State 

Susan D. Beaver, Student, SF State 

Dr. ElDean Bennett, Arizona State University 

Arsenio.Berrios, Student, SF State 

Dr. E. R. Beftermann, Far East Broadcisting Company 

Richard Block/Kaiser Broadcasting 

Douglas Borba, Bonneville International Corporation 
Alvin Bowens, Student, SF State 
Chris Bowen, Student, SF State 
Ken Boyle, Student, SF State 
James Brewer, Student, SF State 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Rricker, Alumni, SF State 
J(5hn Brown, Student, SF State 
Bill Browning, Station KRLA, Pasadena 
Erselener Burnis, Graduate Student, SF State 
Gary M. Buzzard, Student, SF State 

Robert Calo, Graduate Student, SF State 

Walter H. Canals, Bonneville International, Corporation 

Frank Carbone, Student, SF State 

Andrew Cedarblade, Student, SF State 

Doreta W. Chaney, East Bay Regional Park District 
John Ch'avez, Student, SF State 
Dr. James Chu, Chico State College 
Ken Codeglia, Student, SF State 
Steven E. Cohn, Student, SF State 

Roy P; Cole, Student, SF State ^ 
Continental CableVision, Findlay Ohio / 
Joe Cordileone, Student, SF State 
Mark Dameii, Station WUFT, University 6f Florida 



Evelyn Payne Davis, Childrens Televiaon Workshop 
Jane Davis, Continental Cabievision 
Timothy M. Doyle, Student, SF State 
Dr, Benjamin Draper, Faculty, SF State 
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Deborah Draper, Graduate Student, Univ, of California, Davis 
. Douglas W. Draper, Student. SF State 
Howard Dunn. CATV. Time Incorporaie'd 
Lloyd D. Duval. Student. SF Slate 
James W, Eaion. Student. SF State 

Dr. John Edwards, Executive Vice President,,SF State 
Steve Epstein, Siuden], SF State 
Waiiam A. Fink, CONRAC Corporation 
Judy Flannery, Student, SF State 

'Joel B. Fleming. Northwest Regional Educational Lab, Guam 

Kathryn Freeman, Student, SF State 
Professor John Galbraith, Faculty, SF State 
Professi)r Doublas W. Gallez, Faculty, SF State 
James Gauer, S. J.. Sogang University, Korea 

rhns Geniignani, Student, SF State 
I inJj Giannccchini. Grjduate Student. SF State 
Ihonijs L. Gibbeiib. Guaranty BroadcasUng Corporation 
- Wdliani Guin', Student. SF Slate. 
Rodney Gore ' 



Dr. John F. Gregory, KPCS, Pasadena City College 
Bill Hales, Student, SR^tate * 
Anita Hannemann, Student, SF State 

Dr. William G, Harley, National Association Educational Bdcstrs. 

Peter Hartberg, Vermont Educauonal Television Network 
Dr, S I. Hayakawa, President, SF State 
Donna Hiri, Station KPIX, San Francisco 
Richard Helm, Student, SF State 

Mr, and Mrs, Aldoh Hoffman, Adm. SF State 
Hung^Hao Hou, Graduate Student, SF State. Taiwan 
Karyn Holt, Student, SF State ' 
Dr. Arthur Hough, Faculty, SI- State 

I im Boulihan, Student, SF State 

Ray Hubbard, Post-Newsweek Stations 

Kyoon Hur, Graduate Student, SF State 

Dr. Stuart W. Hyde, Chairman, Broadcast Comm, Arts 

l^rry H. Is/ael, Post-Newsweek Stations 

William M, lackson. Station KPIX, San Francisco 

Mary A. James, Student, SF State 

Billie Jphnson, Studeht, SF State 

Gordon Johnson, §onneville International Corporation 

Jeffrey M. Jones, Continental Cabievision 



Wflliam D, Gray, Student, SF State^' 
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Lee R. Jones, Student. SF State 

Mrs. Betty Jorgcnsen, Secretary, Broadcast Comm. Arts 

Raymond h. Joslm, Continental Cabkvision 

Akinobu Kamebuchi, Nippon Broadcasting System, Tokyo 

Marker Karahadian, Student, SF State' • 

Kevm F. Kerstcn, S. J., Sogang University, Korea 

Norccne Khanna, Student, SF State 

Sharon King, Graduate Student, SF State, Taiwan 

Terrence Kirby. Student, SF State 

^ Maureen E. Kowsky, Student, SF State 
Ed LaFrance, Graduate Student, SF State 
Gerri Lange. Station KBHK-TV, San Francisco 
John A. Lent, University of Penang, Maylasia 
Ding Yih Liu 

Ronald Lopp, Student, SF Slate 
George Lum, Stauon KTVU, Oakland 
Ben Lurie, Graduate Student, SF State 
Marijane Lynch 

Dr Robert K. MacLauchlin. Colorado State University 

Nancy Maly. Student, SF State 
Frank Kenneth Man, Student. SF State 
Dr. Richard P. Marsh, Faculty , SF State 
Bruce Charles Massie. Student, SF State 

Mcryl Maynard, Student, SF State 
Kevm McCaffrey, Student, SF State 
Curt McClelland, Student, SF State 
Michael McDevitt, Student, SF State 
Patncia E. Meier, Student, SF State 

Frank Melieno, Graduate Student, SF State 
Lee Mcndelson, Mendelson Productions 
Philip L Merrel, Student, SF State 
Nikos Metallinos, Faculty, SF State 
Professor Quinn Millar, Facility, SF State 

Janet Lee Miller, Graduate Student, SF State 

Luca Molajom, Student, SF Stite 

Dou^as Montgomery, Faculty. College of San Mateo 

Michael W. Morgan, StaUon KRON-TV 

Thomas F. Mullahcy, Public Affairs Director, KRON-TV 

Tom Muller, Graduate Student, SF Stiate 
Jane Muramoto, Student, Sf State 
Norman N. Nelson, Graduartc Student, SF State 
Ted Offret, University of Arizona 
Yomi Olorun-rinu; Nigeria 

Judy Ortiz, Student, SF State , ^ 
John Parola, Graduate Student, SF State 
Edna Perkin, Student, SF State 
Patricia Pcttit, Student, SF State 
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^Joan R. Pnmm, Student, Sf* State 
Joliii Pugli, Sludcni, Si Slate I 
Cynthia Rapak, Graduate Student, SF State 
Bryj^on Ra.sh, Station WRC-TV, Washington. D.C. 
Bob Rcchte, Student. SF' Stdie 

Stuart Revill, Aus trail] an Broadcasting Connnission 
Eleanor P. Rice, Student, SF State 
Ron Robertson, Station KRLA, Pasadena . 
Bob Rolsky, Student, SF State 

Elliot Rosenberg, Student, SF State ' 
Mike Rosso. Student, San Fernando Valley State College 
Richard T. Roth, Gfaduate Student, SF State • 
Walt Rutley , Student, SF State 
Wflliam Sang. Student, SF State 

James Scalem, Station KQED. San Francisco 
Stephanie Schubert. Student, SF State 
Craig Scott, Student, SF State 
Tino Serrano. Studeq t, SF S tate 

Gary Shepard. Student, SF State ^ 

Lec Shih-fcng. Broadcasting Corporation of China, Taiwan 

Steve Siegel. Student. SFStatc 

Strrhng Silhphant, writer. Hollywood 

Barry L. Simmons, Station KCBS,San Francisco 

Deborah Simms, Student, SF State 

Louis S. Simon, Westinghouse Broadcasting Company 

Kent Skov, Student, SF State 

Sigrid Slater, Student, SF State 

Carter B. Smit^l . Station KSFO, San Francisco 

Professor Charles H. Smith, Faculty, Sb State 
Michael Smith, Student, SF State 
Professor Paul Courtland Smith, Faculty, SF State 
Walter D.'Smith, Jr.. Student, SF State 

Robert Somerville, Kaiser Broadcasting Corporation 
Dr. Frank Stanton, Columbia Broadcasting System 
Dr. George Steiner, F^^aculty . SF State 
James A. Strickl|ng, Studen t, SF State 
Mary Stupes, Student. SF State 

Albert B.S.turges, StaUon KBHK-TV. San Francisco 
Howard D. Sturm, NBC Television, Burbank 
Gene Striihl, Station WCKT-TV, Miami, Florida 
John D. Summerfield, San Diego State College 
Wayne Sweet, Student, SF State 

Carl L. Switzer, Alumnus, SF State 

Robert Tat, Student, SF State 

StePhe Tilden. Graduate Student. SF State 

Marie Torre, StaUon KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fred Trevino, Student. SF State 
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Professor Cyrus Trbbbe, Emeritus, SF State 



Arlene Turquesa, Student, SF State 
Susan Tyler, Faculty, SF State 
Richard H. Veith, Graduate Student, SFState • 
Oralee Wachter, Student, SF State 

Vicenl Waskell, Faculty, SF State 
Dr. William C Wente, Faculty, SF State 
Brian West, Student, SF State 
Westem Cable TV. South San Francisco 
Jack Wflliams, Teleprompter, New York 

Skip Williamson, Student" SF State 

Norman Woodruff and Ann Shaw. Station KCBS.San Francisco 
Jurgen M. Wolff, Graduate Student, SF State 
Kazuto Yoshida, Japan Broadcasting Corporation, Tokyo 
Hurley P. Young, Student, SF State 

Gflbert A. Zeimer, Graduate Student, SF Sute 
Dr. Herbert Zettl,^ulty, SFState , 
Ronald Ziskin, Student, SF Siate 
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The CONFEREISCE STAFF 



REGISTRARS. Richard Veith. Chief, HaniC Barr. Urselener Burrus. Mar\ Janies. !^!^a^vi^ King Briuo 
Massic, Tino Serrano, 

COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION (Ex.oHkjo Members). Dr. S.M. Hayakawa, President. Mr. John Edwaids, 
Executive Vice President, Dr. Donald Garrity and Mr. Glenn Smith, Vice Presidenis/Di. Harni^on 
Holland, Diplomat in Resideiicc;Onited States- Department of State. 



SCHOOL OF CREATIVE AlRTS:, Df. J. Fenton McKenna, Dean, Dr. Qarence Miller, Associate Dean\ 
ProfessQr Douglas W. G^Jlez^ Chairman, Department of Film. 

FACULTY. BROADCAST COMMUNICATION ARTS DEPARTMENT. Dr. Stuart W. Hyde. Chairman, 
Dr. Benjamin Draper, Professor John Galbraith, Dr. Arthur Hougfi, Professor Leo Kulka, Dr. Richard 
P. Marsh. Mr. Nikos Metallinos. Professor Qumn Millar, Dr. Frank Moakley, Professor Charles H. 
Smi^i. Professor Paul C. Smith. Dr. George Steiner, Mr. John Turpm. Mr, Paul Turner. Miss Susan 
Tyler. Mr. Vijiceht Waskell, Dr. William C. Wente. and Dr. Herbert Zettl. ' 

STAFF, PROADCAST COMMUNICATION ARTS DEPARTMENT: Mr. David Wiseman. Chief Engineer, 
Darryl Compton. Jerry Higgms. Mrs. Betty Jorgensen. s*ecretary, Edward Pedrom, Hugh Pennybaker. 
James Provence. Brian Weiner, and Brian Zink. 

EDITOklAL BOARD. Gary Buzzard, Robert Calo, Richard Helms, Michael McDeviU, Frank Melleno, 
Thvliuas Muller. Richard Venh. and Dr, Bcn)aniin Draper, Chief. 

EVENTS AND SESSIONS. Chairmen. Dr. Hamson ^lolland, Dr, Richard Marsh, Professor Charles H, 
Smitli, and Dr. Wdham C. Wente, Awards Ceremony. Janet Lee Millox, Chiel, Professor Qumn Millar, 
Darryl Coniplon, and Dr. Drapci. Bulfel and Banquet: Dr. Wente, Susan Tylei. Dan Levy. Tom 
Mullor, Ken Codeglia. Mrs. Betty Jorgensen, 'Andra Jorgensen, Trina Smiih, and Bruce Massie. 

STUDENT MARSHALS. Joe Cordilcone. Chief. John Abreu, Renee Cordileone. Douglas Draper, Judy 
Rannery. Kathryn Freeman, Christopher Gemignani, Lmda Giannecchini, Andrea Herman, Don 
McHargue, Lon Lee Oliver, James Rauh, and Gary Shepard. 

CATERERS: Buffett. College Food Services; Banquet: Simpsons, Mr< Joseph Valardi/ 

The BRASS QUINTE;TTE: Mark Scott, tuba, Phil Richardson. hum, Jim Martinez, trombone. Owen Bru«e 
Wflham Percival, trumpets. 



DR. BENJAMIN ORAPBR, Conference Chairman 
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